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SUPER-SONOTONE 


WITH SCIENCE’S NEWEST HEARING TECHNIQUE 


(S$) BONE CONDUCTION 


HE application of Bone Conduction to hearing by Sonotone engi- 
neers shook the entire world of electro-acoustics. It was revolution- 
ary. It actually established a new method of employing a rarely used 
sound-circuit for the deafened. But now comes news of a second, and 
even more dramatic development, theperfected application of this new 
bone conduction technique, represented by our new model, the super- 


powered Super-Sonotone. 


selves . . . and are exclusive. 


NO BUTTON VIBRATOR 
INCONSPICUOUS 


Here is a new instrument that makes 
virtually no demands on your nervous 
system; those who have bone conductivity 
hear without strain or effort. Instead of a 
button vibrator, the entire smooth surface of 
the oscillator forms the sound-conveying 
contact unit. Inconspicuous. Worn by 
many women completely concealed. 


Many new leadership features speak for them- 


FREE BOOKLET AND TEST! 


Regardless of your hearing ‘loss, or the 
aid you now use, don’t fail to investigate 
this—the world’s newest perfected hearing 
aid—years ahead of the rest of the electro. 
acoustic industry. Prove to yourself that it 
is the nearest thing to natural hearing 
science can offer . . . Be sure to call for a 
free test of send your name and eddres 
for a copy of Sonotone’s new booklet— 
“Science’s Newest Hearing Technique.” 
It’s free. 


SONOTONE—CREATED AND MADE EXCLUSIVELY IN THE UNITED STATES 
ADDRESS ROOM 33-H 


SONOTONE CORPORATION 


19 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


a CREATOR OF THE WORLD’S FIRST PORTABLE 


BONE CONDUCTION HEARING AID - - - > 
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This Month’s Contributors 


Miss Josephine Quinn’s paper in the May 
Votta Review is discussed by Lucile M. 
Moore, Supervising Teacher at the Florida 
School, and Leola A. Gratz, in charge of the 
Oral Day School, Findlay, Ohio. 

Our new contributing editor, Professor Ernst 
Schorsch, was until his recent retirement 
chairman of the educational staff of the 
Municipal School for the Deaf in Berlin. 

Cuts in appropriations for physical educa- 
tion in our schools merit serious protest. 
Jean Dallett, who has been for years physical 
director at the Clarke School, tells why the 
deaf child needs this training above all others. 
She is ably supported by Anna Mellinger, 
director of physical education at the Arizona 
School. 

Josephine Bennett gives us the benefit of 
her long experience in teaching English at the 
Lexington Avenue School. 

A new idea for leagues is presented by 
Wallace R. Turner, who operates a print shop 
in Fresno, California. Discussion is in order. 

Jane B. Walker is well known for the de- 
lightful talks which she gives each winter at 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York City, 
and which are attended by number of hard 
of hearing persons. Miss Walker will give 
a special course in Art Appreciation this sum- 
mer. 


Paul G. Behnke is President and Executive 
Secretary of the Grand Rapids League. He 
conducts a school of lip reading in Grand 
Rapids. 

Good ideas for the lip reading teacher are 
presented by John A. Ferrall, in one of his 
incursions into the realm of the serious. 

An article about Claude W. Prusia appeared 
in the Auditory Outlook, January, 1932. He 
is in the insurance business in Des Moines, 
Towa. 

Leonard Elston sends his first contribution 
from St. Petersburg, Florida. 

From his experience as head of the Eye and 
Ear Clinic of the Los Angeles Public Schools, 
Dr. W. Morton Gardner outlines correct pro- 
cedure in audiometer testing. 

The lip reading material was prepared by 
Clara M. Ziegler, of the New England School 
of Speech Reading, Boston, and Elizabeth 
Chambless, a teacher in St. Petersburg, Flor- 
ida. Miss Ziegler will give a course at the 
Johns Hopkins University this summer. Mrs. 
Chambless has been teaching under the social 
service section of the C.W.A. 

Book reviews are contributed by Enfield 
Joiner, Principal of the Educational Depart- 
ment at the North Carolina School, and 
Jennie M. Henderson, Assistant Principal at 
the Horace Mann School, Boston. 
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Courses for Teachers at the 
Johns Hopkins University 


ETTERS have come from twenty states inquiring about the courses to be given 
under the Association’s sponsorship at the Johns Hopkins University. It does 
not seem to be understood, however, that these courses are for teachers with 

normal hearing as well as for hard of hearing persons, and that they are given with 
full cooperation of the Association. 

The course on the Retention or Restoration of Normal Speech Patterns in the 
Hard of Hearing, given by Mr. O’Connor, offers valuable aid to the teacher of 
speech. Mr. O’Connor, who is the Assistant Principal of the Lexington Avenue 
School, has had long experience in voice training, and has recently done much 
intensive work with the deaf. He is giving special attention to the adaptation of 
hearing devices to individual needs. 

Miss Olive Whildin, who gives the double course on the education of the hard 
of hearing child, is Supervisor of Special Education in the Baltimore Public 
Schools. She has had years of experience in the education of children with im- 
paired hearing, having been, before accepting her present position, a teacher in the 
Rochester School for the Deaf. 

Many teachers of the deaf have discovered that a course in teaching hard of 
hearing adults is directly applicable to their own work. Miss Clara Ziegler, who 
offers an advanced course for teachers of speech reading, is Co-principal of the 
New England School of Speech Reading, Boston. She was formerly a teacher in 
Miss Bruhn’s school. 

All the courses at the Johns Hopkins Summer School will be open to students 
enrolling in the special courses. Complete details were given in the April and 
May Votta Review, but for those who did not read these issues carefully, the in- 
formation is offered again that the enrollment fee of $3 is payable by each student, 
and that a special fee of $3 is required from students of certain courses. The 
regular tuition fee is $40, payment of which entitles the student to attend two or 
three courses. If only one course is taken, the fee is $25. Miss Whildin’s double 
course carries four credits. Mr. O’Connor’s and Miss Ziegler’s courses for teachers 
carry two credits each. 


Other Summer icliguls 


In addition to the courses offered at the Johns Hopkins University, several 
other opportunities are open to teachers of the deaf and the hard of hearing, and 
to the hard of hearing themselves. 

The Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan, offers two courses in 
the Ypsilanti Adaptation of the Jena Method of Speech Reading: one for experi- 
enced teachers who wish to gain an insight into this method; and one an intro- 
ductory course for hard of hearing adults. (See advertisement on page 379.) 

The Milwaukee State Teachers College will conduct a summer school for 
teachers of the deaf and the hard of hearing. (See details on page 363.) 

The University of Wyoming offers a course in lip reading for adults and a 
special course for teachers on “Problems of the Hard of Hearing Child in the 
School.” (See note on page 366.) 
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“A Comparison of Deaf and Hearing 


Children” 


By Lucite M. Moore 


an article bearing the above title 

and written by Miss Josephine 
Quinn, Primary Supervisor in the Minne- 
sota School for the Deaf. The purpose 
of Miss Quinn’s article is to refute the 
unqualified statement sometimes made 
that the deaf child-should be educated 
as the hearing child is educated—a _ pur- 
pose in which most experienced educators 
of the deaf are in substantial accord. 


T= May Vo.ta REVIEW contained 


The danger of too-sweeping statements 
is perhaps best illustrated by the familiar 
tale of the two knights of old, who rode 
from opposite directions to an inn before 
which was suspended a shield. One knight 
remarked on the silver shield, and was 
promptly contradicted by the other, who 
asserted that the shield was of gold. The 
controversy resolved itself into a lively 
tilt at arms, during which the two knights 
charged at each other, and then turned 
to charge again. To his chagrin, the 
knight who had seen the shield as silver 
now found himself facing the other side, 
which was: of gold, while his opponent 
drew up before the silver side. They had 
failed to look at the shield as a whole 
before fighting over it. 


With sufficient care in stating the case 
of special method versus ordinary method 
for the deaf, a view of the situation as 
a whole may be obtained, to the elimina- 
tion of extreme views, if not of contro- 
versy. 

A statement on the subject by that 
master of English, Dr. Caroline A. Yale, 
is probably the most concise one we 


have: “Other things being equal, what- 
ever is good for the hearing child is good 
for the deaf child, if due provision is 
made for his deafness.” This utterance 
is so guarded by the speaker’s ability to 
see the matter as a whole that it means 
little until interpreted by her own appli- 
cation of it. Such interpretation justified 
rejection of extreme views. 

Let us consider it carefully. In prefac- 
ing it with “Other things being equal,” 
Miss Yale explained that one should not 
expect to push a stream higher than its 
source; that family inheritance, environ- 
ment and aspirations, as well as personal 
intelligence, health, and so on, must be 
equal between the deaf and the hearing 
child compared. 

This parity granted, then it was her 
belief, the correctness of which was 
demonstrated in her own school, that 
“whatever is good for the hearing child 
is good for the deaf child, if/—” 

The wording of the last clause, “if due 
provision is made for his deafness,” 
covered, in Miss Yale’s school, years of 
training by highly specialized method. 
Yet there was constant introduction and 
application of what Miss Quinn refers to 
as the fundamental principles of public 
school work in such forms as provision 
for exclusive dependence upon English, 
spoken or written; an environment which 
provided high incentive to the mastery of 
English; the use of public school methods 
and text books; and the development of 
facility in the child’s oral expression of 
his thought. 

(Continued on page 372) 
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The Deaf Child’s Contact with Hearing 
Children 


By Leota A. Gratz 


view on this subject which may be 

held by one who has not watched 
closely the growth of the deaf child in 
contact with the hearing child; but those 
of us who have seen deaf children taking 
their places daily in the school room and 
on the playground with hearing children 
of the same age and ability know that 
this plan is now far past the experimental 
stage. 

There are, to be sure, disadvantages to 
be overcome, as there are in every plan. 
Unfortunately, the school day is all too 
short for what we want to do, and the 
clock moves almost as if by magic to the 
closing hours of the day; but this is true 
with any ambitious teacher under any 
condition. Whether the children stay full 
time in the classroom with other deaf 
pupils, or whether they put in part of 
their time with hearing children in regu- 
lar public school classrooms, the day is 
not long enough for all that we have to 
teach. 

Having had experience in teaching un- 
der both these conditions, I should like 
to list the advantages of the newer, and, 
as it seems to me, better way. First, let 
me explain how the schedule is planned. 
In my class at present, I have the third, 
fourth and fifth grades, and am also 
giving some work to two boys who are in 
their second year of junior high school. 
The fourth and fifth grade pupils take 
manual training and part of their aca- 
demic work in the regular classrooms. 
We add subjects to the list of those re- 
cited with hearing children as we feel 
that a group is capable of taking them. 
The third grade pupils—and they are in 
their third year of school—went out to 
the regular classes during their first year 
for writing, art, and physical education. 


| CAN fully appreciate the point of 


This year this class takes art, writing, 
spelling, physical education and arithme- 
tic with hearing pupils. This is an 
average group of deaf children. Occa- 
sionally, where the child is very bright, 
he recites geography or history with the 
regular classes. 

Our state accepts the deaf child at the 
age of three if his parents wish to enter 
him then. Of course, we would not 
enter a three year old child in the first 
year public: school class. He is given the 
necessary specialized preliminary work 
until he is able to compete with his hear- 
ing friends, probably at the age of five 
or six. 

The deaf children use the same text 
books as the other children. Some extra 
time is needed to prepare them for the 
vocabulary of the text books. I wonder, 
by the way, how often we teachers of the 
deaf refrain from using new words or 
teaching new steps because we fear the 
deaf child cannot grasp them? I am sure 
I often have—and still do! Often when 
an assignment is sent to me, outlining the 
work' to be given the public school class 
for the following day, I think, “Oh, the 
deaf children will never be able to under- 
stand this!” And when I present the les 
son, preparing the children for their 
work with the other class, they show me 
that they can and do understand it. It 
was only my own fear that they would 
not be able to do the work which might 
have hindered them. 

In my own home, strangers and even 
members of our immediate family, in 
talking with my deafened son, use ex- 
pressions not within his vocabulary. This 
boy began his work in the regular pub- 
lic school clagses when he was in the 
third grade. He is now in the eighth, 
taking all regular junior high work with 
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the departmental teachers, except for his 
English, which he still has in the class 
for the deaf. I have learned not to 
interpret for him, as he would like to 
have me do, when he is addressed in 
words or expressions that are foreign to 
him. Instead, I wait until he has at least 
made an effort to understand. And he 
usually does understand, although some- 
times the speaker is asked to repeat. 
Imagine the thrill I experience when, 
weeks or even months later, my son uses 
the same expression in his own speech! 
Perhaps my own joy in his acquisition 
of untaught expressions is an incentive 
tohim. I hope so! 


The more I teach, the more I am con- 
vinced that we, as teachers, often limit 
the child’s development through our fear 
of his inability to understand. In our 
special classes we usually have such 
small groups that we know exactly what 
each child is capable of doing, so we 
hold back the entire group at times until 
all have surely understood a piece of 
work. I stand firmly for this method my- 
self. But the public school teacher, 
whose work is outlined by the week or 
month for the sake of uniformity in an 
entire city system, cannot wait for one 
or two slower pupils to catch up. Strange 
to say, I find that the deaf children profit 
by this city system. 


I think that perhaps the greatest fea- 
ture in this method is the acquisition by 
the deaf child of a larger vocabulary. 
In a recent issue of the Votta REVIEW 
a teacher said, “and no teacher of the 
deaf would ever teach spelling!” Oh, but 
we do—and with the best of results. The 
lip reading drill involved is splendid. It 
is useless, of course, if the children do 
not know the meaning of the words and 
do not incorporate them in their own 
vocabularies. The school system under 
which I am teaching at present uses a 
given group of spelling words an entire 
week. When I prepare my children for 
their lessons, I not only train them in 
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lip reading and articulation of the words, 
working out the pronunciation by the 
Northampton charts, but I arrange these 
words alphabetically, put them in ellip- 
tical or original sentences, and give va- 
rious drills on meaning. The “Stanford 
Spellers” give some splendid work along 
this line which is adaptable to deaf 
children. 

In using almost any ordinary text book 
with a deaf child, we find at first that a 
formidable vocabulary must be taught, the 
greatest, perhaps, being that found in the 
average geography. Yet it is a practical 
vocabulary, a standard for all geography 
texts and for much newspaper reading 
during the rest of the child’s life. It may 
not be included immediately in the child’s 
speech, but would it in the case of a hear- 
ing child? I have never known a hearing 
child in the third grade to talk fluently 
about commerce, agriculture, or irriga- 
tion; and yet we would not advocate 
withholding these texts from him until 
he is able to use naturally words of that 
length and import. 

We all know that the old method of 
conjugating and conjugating and conju- 
gating—a wonderful and _ unprofitable 
time and paper filler—was long ago out- 
lawed by the progressive teacher, who 
has also discarded the pages of declen- 
sions we used to write. Our children are 
exposed to much more language when 
they read their little weekly newspapers 
and their primers, and they give back this 
larger quantity, as correctly, on the 
whole, as they did the strictly limited 
language they gained by the old method. 

Perhaps some of our methods have 
even crept into the regular classes. A 
number of years ago a representative of 
one of the leading book concerns of the 
country told me that he found our North- 
ampton charts so practical he believed 
they would in time be used in the public 
schools. 


We use a variety of methods in our 


(Continued on page 379) 
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A New Contributing Editor 


HEN, in 1925, the International 

WW Congress of Instructors of the 

Deaf met in London, the wounds 
made by the World War on the public 
mind were just beginning to heal. Dele- 
gates from countries that had been on 
opposite sides 
treated each other 
with rather exag- 
gerated courtesy 
and somewhat stiff 
formality, and 
groups gathered for 
informal  discus- 
sions were likely to 
include only those 
of similar political 
creeds. 

There was, how- 
ever, at least one 
outstanding excep- 
tion to this rule— 
in the person 
of Studiendirektor 
Ernst Schorsch of 
Berlin. He so radi- 
ated friendliness 
and sincerity, he 
was so obviously 
an authority in the 
field, that stiffness 
and distance of manner melted away at his 
approach, and both his opinions and his 
fellowship were sought. At that time he 
was President of the League of German 
Teachers of the Deaf, and its representa- 
tive at the Congress. Now, after forty 
years in the service of the deaf, he has 
retired—which is our good fortune, be- 
cause it gives him time to extend his 
usefulness to other countries. 

Professor Schorsch began his work in 
Silesia, but in 1910 he became chairman 
of the educational staff of the Municipal 
School for the Deaf in Berlin, remaining 
in that position until his retirement a 





PROF. ERNST SCHORSCH OF BERLIN 


few months ago. He was President of 
the League of German Teachers from 
1920 to 1933, and in 1929 was editor-in. 
chief of a most valuable handbook cov. 
ering conditions of the deaf. In addi- 
tion to this work for the deaf, he founded 
the Berlin craft. 
school for hard of 
hearing youths and 
girls, established 
municipal lip read- 
ing classes and 
scientific lecture 
courses (both free) 
for the hard of 
hearing, and _ the 
Municipal Central 
Office for the Wel- 
fare of the Deaf. 


It is with much 
pleasure that we 
welcome Professor 
Schorsch as a Con- 
tributing Editor of 
the Votta Review, 
and we are particu- 
larly glad that in 
his very first con- 
tribution he has 
taken up the ques 
tion of Germany’s 
new sterilization law. A great deal of pub- 
licity has been given to this matter in the 
United States, and apparently some misin- 
formation has been circulated, for there 
seems to be an impression that Germany in- 
tends to sterilize all congenitally deaf per- 
sons, and even to deny their right to an 
education. Professor Schorsch makes it 
clear that their educational facilities are 
expected to improve, and that the gravely 
important step of sterilization is to be 
taken only when, in the opinion of 
specialists trained both in medicine and 
in eugenics, there is great probability 

(Continued on page 379) 
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Eugenics and Deafmutism 


By Ernst ScHorRSCH 


sterilization of the unfit was passed 

by the German government. This 
law includes, among other sorts of in- 
herited diseases, that of hereditary deaf- 
ness. The first paragraph of the law is 
as follows: 

1. Those afflicted with a hereditary 
disease may be sterilized by a surgical 
operation, if—according to the experi- 
ence of medical science—there is a great 
probability that the descendants will suf- 
fer from serious bodily. or mental de- 
fects. 

2. Heredity diseases under this law 
are: 


I’ July, 1933, the new law for the 


. Hereditary feeblemindedness 

. Schizophrenia 

. Manic-depressive insanity 

. Hereditary epilepsy 

. Huntington’s chorea 

. Hereditary blindness 

. Hereditary deafness 

. Serious hereditary bodily de- 
formities. 

3. Furthermore, those suffering from 
alcoholism may be sterilized. 

In a discussion among teachers, the 
question of the relation of eugenics to 
deafmutism plays an important part. 
The Chancellor of Berlin University, Dr. 
Eugen Fischer, Director of the “Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institut fur Anthropologie, 
menschliche Erblehre und Eugenik,” re- 
cently expressed his opinion on this mat- 
ter as follows: 

“We no longer use the terms ‘general 
hereditary affliction,’ ‘collateral succes- 
sion, ‘skipping of a generation,’ ‘strong 
or weak inheritance.’ Those terms are 
out of date. Nowadays we know heredi- 
tary factors for single inborn qualities 
and the exact mode of inheritance. 

Deafmutism may be of very different 
origins. In most cases this is not evi- 
dent from the form of the disease. The 


so mo af & wp 


existing classification of deafmutism is 
of no use from the eugenic point of 
view. Eugen Fischer proposes the fol- 
lowing classification: 

1. Inherited deafmutism—i.e., due to 
inherited disease factors (genes)— 

a. Simple (genuine) deafmutism 
most probably dependent upon 
one recessive gene (malforma- 
tion due to interrupted develop- 
ment of the inner ear). 

b. Hereditary (genuine) deafmutism 
combined with other symptoms 
of disease of the central nervous 
system (cretinism, idiocy, feeble- 
mindedness). Here several dis- 
ease factors are probably in- 
volved, either the above gene 
combined with others, or a sin- 
gle general disease factor in the 
development of the central nerv- 
ous system causing interference 
with the function of the particu- 
lar genes for the ear. 

c. Hereditary deafmutism from 
hereditary brain (speech) de- 
formity. 

d. Probable hereditary organic de- 
generation (absence or deficiency 
of some genes of the hearing ap- 
paratus) which lead to disease 
only through addition of other 
disturbances of lesser kind. 

2. Acquired deafmutism—i.e., if the 
genes are unaffected. Even the most 
serious disease of this kind is never in- . 
herited. We classify: 

a. Acquired congenital 
scarlatina) 

b. Acquired sub partum (trauma, 
hemorrhage of the brain) 

c. Acquired in later life. 

In most cases no medical diagnosis can 
determine whether there is a hereditary 
factor in these diseases or not. We know 


(syphilis, 


(Continued on page 375) 
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Three Anniversaries for Dr. Goodwin 


passed by a school for the deaf and 

the blind at Raleigh, North Carolina. 
He was struck by the dilapidated con- 
dition of the buildings. He visited the 
school and his heart was touched by the 
lack of opportunity from which the deaf 
children suffered. Perhaps a sympathy 


ie THE spring of 1885 a young man 


born of experience 
deepened his _ interest. 
Six years old on the 


day Sherman marched 
into Raleigh, he, like 
the school, had known 
the privations and strug- 
gles of a_ war-stricken 
country. 

He had been gradu- 
ated from college, how- 
ever, and had _ chosen 
teaching as his profes- 
sion. The thought oc- 
curred to him, Why not 
teach the deaf? A com- 
bination of realist and 
idealist, he at once took 
steps to prepare himself for this work. 
After a year in the school at Raleigh, 
he taught in the Iowa School, visiting 
at his own expense other state schools. 
On his return to North Carolina he was 
offered the superintendency of the schools 
of one of the leading cities of the state. 
He decided to continue his work for the 
deaf, though his prospects of success 
were but slight. 

The task of obtaining an appropria- 
tion from the North Carolina legislature 
for the establishment of a separate school 
for deaf children was a large and diff- 
cult problem. It was three years before 
he had the least encouragement; but, 
working almost single handed, he finally 
secured the passage of a law establishing 
the North Carolina School for the Deaf. 
On May 16, 1891, he laid the first brick 
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of the first building of the present plant 
at Morganton. In October, 1894, the 
school opened, with 102 pupils and seven 
teachers. There are now 369 pupils and 
45 teachers. 

In the development of this school, 
Mr. Goodwin has rendered distinguished 
service, not only to the state of Carolina, 
but to the entire pro- 
fession of teaching the 
deaf. He has taken an 
interest in every con- 
vention that has been 
held in more than forty 
years. He has served as 
president of the Confer- 
ence of Superintendents 
and Principals of Amer- 
ican Schools for the 
Deaf. ~ Continuously, 
since 1904, he has been 
a member of the board 
of directors of the Amer- 
ican Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of 
: Speech to the Deaf, and 
has been an officer since 1914. Aside 
from his interest in the deaf, he has 
taken part in many educational move- 
ments. He is a director of North Caro- 
lina College for Women, and a trustee 
of Meredith College. 

This year, 1934, marks three happy 
anniversaries. We felicitate Dr. E. McK. 
Goodwin on his forty years’ work as 
superintendent of the school he founded, 
on the thirty years’ service to the cause 
of speech for the deaf which he has ren- 
dered as a Director of the Association, 
and on his seventy-fifth birthday, which 
was celebrated at his school on April 12. 
We congratulate the deaf of his state and 
his country on their good fortune when he 
made his decision to cast in his lot with 
theirs on that spring day so long ago. 
“He builded better than he knew.” 


GOODWIN 
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Physical Education for the Deaf Child— 
Is It Worthwhile ? 


By Jean DALLETT 


schools, because of the lack of 

needed funds, are dropping what 
they term extra-curricular subjects and 
activities. Physical education seems to be 
suffering more than almost any other ac- 
tivity. It has been dropped from a num- 
ber of schools for hearing children; and 
physical educators and others who are 
seriously studying the situation find it 
a problem for grave consideration. 

Before schools for the deaf decide that 
it is possible to “carry on” without their 
physical education programs, as a warn- 
ing—or as a proof of the true worth and 
great need of physical education in these 
special schools—it seems that the time is 
ripe to give a brief outline of what this 
particular line of work has accomplished 
at one school. 

I wish to make it clear that this article 
has been requested by the editor of the 
Votta Review. It is being written by a 
physical educator of the deaf, who feels 
that there may be a great need for candid 
statements right now. It is my desire 
to tell what I have to say impersonally 
and to convey to others something of 
what eighteen years of teaching under 
exceptionally wise supervision has given 
to me. 

It may be best, first, to tell a little of 
the history of the advancement in this 
line of work, through the years that it 
has been my privilege to be in charge of 
the Physical Education Department here 
at Clarke School; second, to explain that 
many phases of the regular school work 
and school life are so closely allied with the 
physical education program that we feel 
it would be almost disastrous to separate 
them; third, to state a few of the proofs 
we have to show that the physical educa- 


| T THIS particular time a great many 


tion department has accomplished some- 
thing of definite value for our pupils. 
To return to the first point of the pro- 
posed outline: There has been room for 
much growth in this time. Advancement 
has taken place over this period of so 
many years and it is with pleasure that 
we can recall the countless material ways 
by which we have been able gradually to 
do more each year for our children. 
Playgrounds have been greatly im- 
proved by regrading and resurfacing; 
more and better playground apparatus 
has been added from time to time. The 
old tennis court for the boys has been 
made over and a splendid new tennis 
court for the girls has been constructed. 
Durable wire fencing and back stops have 
been erected to make games more play- 
able. When the addition to Hubbard Hall 
was completed we left our rather inade- 
quate playroom in the lower school, on 
the west side of the building, where no 
morning sun ever reached us, and began 
our morning recreation periods in a 
beautiful large playroom, flooded with 
sunlight coming through large vita-glass 
windows. A romping room equipped with 
a tower gym, kiddie cars, rocking horses, 
wagons and Patty Hill building blocks 
was also put at our disposal for the very 
smallest children. In the gymnasium, 
numerous improvements have been made. 
Old showers have been removed and 
modern showers put in. Wooden lockers 
have been replaced by up-to-date steel 
lockers. More bulletin boards have found 
conspicuous places where such material 
as good posture charts, posters, pictures, 
score sheets and clippings are posted. 
A costume closet has been built in, so 
that all costumes and properties can now 
be kept in the gymnasium where most of 
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our entertainments, plays and dance re- 
citals are given. 

We have made a steady gain as regards 
the coaching of our school basket ball 
team, and have passed through the follow- 
ing stages: First, we engaged a Spring- 
field College student to come for four or 
six times to coach the boys and to give 
them correct ideas and rules of play. 
The physical instructor supervised the 
practice periods through the basket ball 
season. We then hired a similar coach 
to come before the games started and also 
to be present through the practice periods 
for the season. Still, as in the first case, 
he was never able to be present at the 
match games on Saturday evenings. Later, 
we employed a local coach who could be 
with us previous to and all through the 
season and at all the games; and finally 
we have reached the goal for which we 
have been striving and we are now ex- 
periencing, to our great satisfaction, the 
third year of having our coach live in 
the school as a regular physical instruc- 
tor for the upper school boys and older 
middle school boys. 

So much may be said for material ad- 
vancement. The main question, after all, 
is, “Has the child developed (a) in 
body, (b) in mind, (c) in character?” 
Definite improvement in general carriage 
and an easier, more graceful handling of 
bodies have been noted. Shuffling or drag- 
ging feet have practically disappeared, 
as the result of continual developing drill 
work, balance exercises, marching of 
various types and dancing. It is now 
possible to require work along rhythmic 
lines in the middle and lower schools 
which, some years ago, would have been 
too difficult for the pupils in the upper 
school. Our children are, for the large 
part, well and strong. They are eager 
for any kind of work. They have been 
trained to understand that a_ certain 
amount of drill work and corrective ex- 
ercise is good for their development, their 
posture and poise, and they do this work 
with almost as much enthusiasm as they 
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show in their games. Apparatus work 
fills a definite place in the well organized 
gym period, and in many of its phases 
is unparalleled for general physical im. 
provement. 


Years ago a small number of children 
were taught a few simple dances for our 
annual Christmas Sale. For such an oe. 
casion programs have gradually become 
longer, and the dances more difficult. 
This has proved so successful that we 
have built on the idea; each year some- 
thing a little more elaborate is presented. 
In this work the children have been 
taught to depend more upon themselves 
or on appointed leaders in the group. 
The last two years the physical instructor 
has not directed the children at the final 
performance. The older girls have taken 
charge and managed behind the scenes 
so skillfully that to the audience the 
dance drama appeared to go without a 
hitch and might have been directed by a 
number of efficient grown people. In the 
February 1933 number of the VoLta 
Review I mentioned the ease with which 
our children entered into our Washington 
Bicentennial Celebration. We feel that 
this was due, in a measure, to the train- 
ing they had received through their work 
and general experience in the physical 
education department. 

The Halloween party, to which the 
children look forward each year with 
great eagerness, has changed markedly as 
time has passed. Where at first a few of 
the upper classes assisted to a large ex- 
tent by the physical director, dressed up 
to amuse the group, the entire group now 
comes in costume, and each child decides 
on his disguise himself, and in most 
cases makes the costume himself—keep- 
ing it a secret from all others, if possi- 
ble. Often two or more children plan 
their costumes together: for example, this 
year we were charmed with “Alice in 
Wonderland” and the “White Rabbit” 
and again a bit horrified over “Martin 
Johnson” with one of his recent dis- 
coveries, the mummy of Rameses II, borne 
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by two white clad servants. In such ways 
we are constantly discovering clever ideas 
and unusual originality. The games are 
entered into with great zest and a spirit 
of real fun, much to the delight of the 
onlookers. 

We have now discussed briefly in this 
connection the development of the child 
in so far as body and mind are concerned. 
I often wonder how fully most people 
grasp the great opportunity we have in 
this department for character building, 
for a general moral uplift and for estab- 
lishing higher standards. In going into 
this third phase I have arrived at the 
second point of the outline. Here to a 
very great extent we feel the close con- 
nection between the daily school life and 
the physical education department. 

What better place can there be for 
overcoming fear, both mental and physi- 
cal, than in the gymnasium or on the 
playing field? Here, under correct super- 
vision, self reliance can be fostered. 
Through the realization of his ability to 
enter into games or to perform stunts, 
the child’s self confidence is established. 
The balm of satisfaction that comes after 
achieving some physical feat is an in- 
valuable experience. Team work: what 
can be more convincing thap the actual 
discovery that a team is not good, is not 
efficient, cannot win unless all its mem- 
bers pull together, each one playing his 
own special position in collaboration with 
the other players? What can be more 
educative than to find that, although a 
team has the school’s all-star player on it, 
it loses to the team made up of a group 
of all-round good players who work as 
aunit? The retiring child, through being 
made a leader or a captain, soon finds 
that he is just as capable as his more for- 
ward classmates. 

To learn the true worth of sportsman- 
ship by playing hard on the second team, 
in order to give the first team the prac- 
tice needed to meet other schools, to do 
this not to receive laurels himself but to 
have a part in making his school capable 
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of receiving those laurels—how could we 
find a better way to teach a child to meet 
the big things in life when he finally 
goes out into the world? The following 
poem has often found a much appreciated 
place on our gym bulletin board: 


The Scrub 

“Give him a head guard. None to spare? 

Then weave me a wreath for his tousled 
hair: 

He has won that wreath by all that’s fair. 

He has plunged and tackled and played 
the game; 

He has gone in battered and limped out 
lame; 

He has lifted the Varsity up to fame. 


“He has made the Varsity fast and strong; 

He has put the tackles where they belong 

He has taught the forwards where they 
were wrong. 

And the sum of his aches and all his 
pains 

Is shown as the fleeting season wanes 

In the way the Varsity back field gains. 


“This it has been for years and years; 

The Varsity hero gets the cheers; 

The lot of the scrub is three long jeers. 

And that is the reason—foolish dream!— 

That I nominate, though you laugh and 
scream 

The Scrub for the All-American team.” 


The Clarke School Oath, which is fre- 
quently repeated by the upper school 
children, must be mentioned in this in- 
stance,— 

“We will earnestly try never to bring 
disgrace to this, our school, by any act 
of dishonesty or cowardice; we will fight 
for what we think is right; we will honor 
and obey the laws of our school; we will 
do our best to help other children honor 
and obey these laws. 

“When the time comes for us to grad- 
uate or leave, we will transfer Clarke 
School to the other children a greater 
and more beautiful place than it was 
when it was given to us.” 

Here again we find opportunity to link 
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another phase of school life with the 
physical education department. If “we 
will transfer Clarke School to the other 
children a greater and more beautiful 
place,” this must be done in part by help- 
ing the child to develop himself in 
leadership, in keeping his body fit, clean 
and sound. He must be unselfish and a 
good loser. He must be an inspiration to 
those who follow by his honest endeavor 
to achieve excellence in all his work in 
school, in the shop and in the gymna- 
sium. 

The gym has been found to be a good 
place to foster habits of cleanliness and 
neatness. In large part we accomplish 
this by a simple system of locker inspec- 
tion and by posting the monthly marks. 
If at any time during the month a locker 
is out of order, the boy to whom it be- 
longs receives no mark of credit. It is 
a rare thing to find untidiness, and fre- 
quently an entire class will win a 100 
per cent perfect record for an_ entire 
month. 

Games are another source of endless 
material for character development. 
Through them we can easily appeal to 
the child’s better self. To lose a game 
with a smile is something worthy of as- 
piration. It is a splendid thing for a boy 
to learn to keep his head in time of vic- 
tory or of defeat and we who are in 
charge of these young people in physical 
education have unlimited opportunity to 
be of service. We must set a high stand- 
ard and then never fail to live up to it— 
remembering always that we are dealing 
with children and that we must teach at 
every turn of the road. 

We find this familiar little verse quite 
often a stimulant,— 

“He lost the game 

No matter for that, 

He kept his temper, 

He swung his hat, 

And cheered the winner! 
A better way 

Than to lose his temper 
And win the day.” 
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In “putting on” a dance play in the 
gymnasium, we have discovered untold 
possibilities for character expansion. Our 
method of procedure is direct and simple, 
First, the story of the play is told to 
the children. Next, the characters are 
described. Then, after the children have 
been made to understand that each part 
is given to a certain child because it is 
believed that that child is better suited 
to the part, the characters are assigned, 
The children soon seem to grasp the idea 
that in order to have a perfect play, each 
part must be acted as well as_ possible. 
A mouse or a rabbit must be just as 
finished in his acting as Old King Cole 
or a fairy princess. Here we are supplied 
once more with opportunities to encour- 
age cooperation, unselfishness, helpful- 
ness, kindness and pride in worthy ac- 
complishment. 

In the lower school, simple commands, 
folk dances, games and races are taught. 
Here, through the early beginnings of 
team play and practice in winning and 
losing, much can be done to sow the seeds 
of sportsmanship. 

Finally we arrive at the third point in 
the outline: “to state a few of the proofs 
we have to show that our Physical Educa- 
tion Department has accomplished some- 
thing of definite value for our pupils.” 

We feel that a certain amount of formal 
work in the gymnasium is still an ex- 
cellent thing, especially with these boys 
and girls,’ for good carriage, poise and 
better balance can all be seen as tangible 
results of this type of work. 

When a class of twenty deaf children 
can with ease and assurance take a deep 
knees bend position and perform a series 
of difficult arm exercises in that posi- 
tion—then the practice that has brought 
about such an accomplishment has been 
invaluable. 

When our boys go out into other 
schools and colleges and “make” the 
school or varsity base ball, foot ball or 
basket ball team—then the result is ob- 
vious and the training and coaching re- 
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ceived here have served their purpose. 

When we reach a place where our girls 
are able to compose dances of their own 
and present them to an audience, when a 
college professor insists that a deaf born 
girl dancing to victrola music “cannot be 
deaf, as it would be impossible for a deaf 
child to keep such perfect time and ex- 
quisite rhythm,” we know that the “gym 
department” has produced something 
worthwhile. 

But, best of all, when our children 
leave us to face the new experience of 
mingling entirely with hearing boys and 
girls, and the letters come back which 
say “I know it is due to my training in 
the gymnasium at Clarke School that | 
feel at ease and do good work here in the 
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gym”; or, “The games are not hard for 
me because I learned the rules of so 
many games at Clarke School”; then it 
seems that no further questions need be 
asked, no further proof is needed and our 
efforts in this special field of work have 
not been in vain. We have helped to 
bridge the chasm and is not that enough? 

As was stated at the outset of this 
article, it has been written as a challenge 
or an appeal to educators of the deaf. 
Can we afford to repeat the error that 
numerous schools have committed and 
drop Physical Education from our school 
curriculum? Has this line of work a spe- 
cial meaning for our handicapped chil- 
dren? Is Physical Education worth while 
for the deaf child? 





Physical Education Has an Added Value 
for the Deaf 


By ANNA MELLINGER 


HILE a good program of physi- 
W «a education has many advan- 

‘tages for children in general, it 
is of even greater value to the deaf child, 
who lacks many of the opportunities for 
recreation provided for hearing children. 
The deaf child cannot enjoy radio, music, 
singing, or stage plays; but he can become 
a good swimmer, tennis player, gymnast, 
or all around athlete. 

Such outlets, by their opportunities for 
contact alone, may be the means of help- 
ing a deaf individual through life. Chal- 
lenged by a neighbor for an hour of play, 
the deaf child who is trained in athletic 
games meets the hearing on an equal 
basis, and is respected for his abilities 
and correspondingly encouraged. Later 
on, his ability may be the means of mak- 
ing friends who can help him find his 
place in the world. 


If a girl is a good tennis player, is she 
a wall flower? No! She is especially 
invited to play. Even though there be 
no conversation, this direct contact with 
the hearing leads to an easier mingling; 
and her ability in this one line may prove 
the open door through which the child 
passes from her secluded deaf group into 
the world where she must sooner or later 
find cooperation and companionship. 

I recall two sisters who came from a 
northern school for the deaf to a large 
city in the south where they entered a 
high school with the hearing. They had 
been taught speech and speech reading, 
and in addition to their academic stand- 
ing, they had a good background of phys- 
ical education. Being expert basket ball 
players, they were both put on the high 
school team. One of them played tennis 
so well that she was invited to play at 
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other schools. Although they came as 
strangers to a new location, the sisters 
were soon able to mingle with their new 
acquaintances, and were not only helped 
but actually looked up to. 


A deaf boy who had been kept out of 
school so long that he reached the limit 
for leaving school without having com- 
pleted the studies necessary for gradua- 
tion, was yet able to make a fine showing 
as a basket ball player. Chosen to play 
with his team in a match as a local 
Y.M.C.A., he attracted the attention of a 
man who needed an employee. Observ- 
ing the boy’s conduct during the game, 
his energy, good judgment, and quick 
powers of observation, the man offered 
him a job in which the deaf boy is 
proving satisfactory. 


In a national gymnastic meet, in which 
hundreds of girls from all parts of the 
United States participated, the winner 
of second place was a girl with no hear- 
ing. Her score followed the first so close- 
ly that there was but a fraction for the 
lead. 


Results show that our deaf boys and 
girls may climb to the top in athletic or 
gymnastic accomplishment; but _ this 
should not be our sole aim, for those of 
lesser ability need the training also. All 
of our pupils benefit by this form of ac- 
tivity. Through playing in unorganized 
or team games, they learn to observe and 
respond more quickly; and in the more 
highly organized games they learn to 
understand the necessity for rules and 
laws. They develop a sense of coopera- 
tion and fair play and learn to submerge 
their personal desires for the good of all. 
Through the daily drill, they learn the 
necessity of routine and order. Through 
team play and athletic and gymnastic 
competition, they learn to take defeat 
courageously and to keep on _ trying 
against odds. In addition to the great 
pleasure which comes from physical ac- 
tivity, and the extensive physical better- 
ment derived from it, the habits of clean- 
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liness and order learned in a gymnasium 
are of lasting value. 


Rhythm, which is so widely respected 
in schools for the deaf, comes in for a 
large share in a good physical education 
program. The fundamentals of march- 
ing, the repetition in drills, the folk and 
aesthetic dancing, and the more recent 
tap dancing are all very useful in de. 
veloping a sense of rhythm. Marching, 
given first by imitation and then by 
counts, becomes a responsive act. Folk 
and aesthetic dances are taught first as 
steps, imitated by watching the teacher, 
and are then combined into more compli- 
cated movements, just as words are taught 
first and then combined in sentences. Tap 
dancing seems to have unlimited possi- 
bilities with groups of all ages, and the 
deaf enjoy it as much as the hearing. 
Here again, parts of steps are learned 
first by imitation, then by counts. Ac- 
cents are taught by counting, then the 
repeats and combinations, and soon there 
is plenty of rhythmic response and many 
happy feet are tapping. 

Recent questionnaires on the subject of 
curtailing physical education, which were 
sent to the homes of our pupils, brought 
out the fact that the parents realized their 
children’s need for this branch of train- 
ing. Some even asked that academic sub- 
jects' be omitted rather than the athletic 
work, 


Not all schools are or can readily be 
equipped with a gymnasium and extensive 
paraphernalia to work with, but a well 
trained teacher may accomplish much 
under the most limited conditions. Dur- 
ing the play period, games should be 
encouraged and insisted upon until the 
children learn to use the activities taught 
and follow them of their own accord. 
All deaf children should be given a full 
program of physical education—not mere- 
ly seasonable sports. 


I should like to suggest to teachers who 
are handling this work with both deaf 


(Continued on page 374) 
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Reading in the Primary Grades - 


By JosEPHINE BENNETT 


have been made in the teaching of 

silent reading than in any other field 
of education and it is of vital importance 
that teachers of the deaf keep up with 
modern methods. 

The aim of education is to enable the 
child to participate in the normal activi- 
ties of life after he leaves school and 
also to provide enjoyment in his leisure 
hours. There is no better way of doing 
this than by an effective training in silent 
reading. Because the deaf child lacks the 
language facility of his hearing brother 
who enters school at the same age, we 
have a problem which calls for ingenuity 
and patience on the part of the teacher 
and willingness on the part of the child. 

We are surrounded by a “reading” at- 
mosphere in the world today. There are 
so many newspapers, magazines and 
books! Then, too, no subject in the cur- 
riculum nor any experience in the class- 
room can be pursued without being cor- 
related with reading. Most reading is 
done silently and we must train the child 
to read rapidly and at the same time get 
thought from what he reads, so that he 
can better meet present social conditions. 
There are many purposes for reading and 
many habits and skills to be developed, 
so the child who gets the most out of 
reading is the one who progresses most 
rapidly. 

“In order to secure rapid progress in 
the development of important reading at- 
titudes, habits and skills, the instruction 
provided may be organized to advantage 
in terms of three successive problems of 
teaching. The first is to begin the de- 
velopment of reading habits through the 
use of lessons based on experiences; the 
second is to introduce books and to train 
pupils to read from them; and the third 
is to train pupils to secure an increasing 


[ THE last few years, more reforms 


amount of information and _ pleasure 
through reading.”! 

A child must have within himself the 
desire to read, and every effort should be 
made to stimulate this desire through 
situations which are intrinsically inter- 
esting to him. 

In 1925, Dr. Helen Thompson, of Co- 
lumbia, studying under Dr. Arthur J. 
Gates, came to our school and experi- 
mented with selected groups of deaf chil- 
dren for two years, during which time she 
evolved the material which we have used 
since then for beginning silent reading.” 

She found that the deaf child possessed 
very good word perception ability, but 
his reading ability was slight and he was, 
therefore, retarded more than his intelli- 
gence warranted. 

Her aims in selecting a vocabulary 
were: 

1. To select words for the beginning 
whose meanings were concrete and which 
would be useful later in explaining more 
abstract words. 

2. To select words that would be use- 
ful or familiar to children in their regu- 
lar class work. A list of such words was 
secured from the school. 

3. To select words which, other con- 
siderations being equal, were in the first 
500 words of “A Reading Vocabulary for 
the Primary Grades” (by Dr. A. J. Gates.) 

4. To select words identifying objects 
in the schoolroom and activities with 
which the children were familiar. 

5. To select words that were necessary 
for a free style in writing simple stories; 
for example: along was used because it 
was needed in a story for the clause “when 
a dog came along.” 





1The Twenty-fourth Year Book of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. Part I. 

2Experimental Study of the Beginning Reading of 
Deaf Mutes, by Dr. Helen Thompson. Teachers Col- 
lege. Columbia University. Contrib. to Ed. 254. 
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6. To select words involved in different 
sentence construction; for example: what 
was needed for the interrogative sentence. 

Her aim was “not to teach a large vo- 
cabulary, but the understanding of con- 
nected language as far as the intelligence 
of the child would permit” and to in- 
crease his understanding of written lan- 
guage by utilizing his visual sense. 

This material consists of twenty pads. 
It is attractive, varied, and pictorial. It 
gives the individual child independence, 
in that he may go as fast as his ability 
permits. It affords him great pleasure 
and he is completely absorbed. 

Another distinct advantage of this work 
is a dictionary into which he puts each 
word, cut from the pad, as soon as it is 
learned. The child is thus made re- 
sponsible for looking up any word he has 
forgotten. 

When this experiment was first tried, 
great trepidation was felt that the child 
might become confused if he gained a 
reading vocabulary beyond his lip read- 
ing ability or that he would no longer 
try to get the thought from lip reading. 
Quite the contrary proved to be the case. 
The more knowledge he acquired, the 
more enjoyment he got from his school 
work and the keener was his deisre to 
learn. As language grew to have more 
meaning, his ability to read the lips was 
greater. 

It hardly seems fair to keep the lan- 
guage within his speaking or lip reading 
ability, when he is able to gain compre- 
hension and a broader outlook from 
silent reading. 

The following incident is an interesting 
illustration: 

A child came to his teacher one day 
and asked her to write on the slate (in 
fact he said he wanted two slates full) 
about some event that had taken place in 
school the day before, for which he had 
no language but great curiosity, and after 
reading (with the teacher’s help) all she 
had written, said, “I know” and indicated 
that he was quite satisfied. 
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The material compiled by Dr. Thomp. 
son, however, is no longer available and 
now it has become necessary to use 
“teacher-made” material in addition to 
the many attractive primers on the mar- 
ket. In ‘“teacher-made” material, the 
teacher has the advantage of knowing 
what difficulties confront the class and 
she can work toward a definite goal in 
preparing her material. She knows what 
work will best increase the vocabulary 
needs of her class, and what will be of 
most help to individuals, and will result 
in a wider correlation with the other 
work of the class. 


Since keen interest results when a child 
discovers that reading will contribute to 
“his pleasure and the increase of his in- 
formation,” it is desirable that the “pro- 
cess of acquiring this ability should be 
a pleasant and profitable procedure.” 


There are many new and interesting pri- 
mers to be had today. Some of them have 
“work books” which make an easy transi- 
tion from the pads to the primers. These 
are beautifully illustrated and _ scientific- 
ally prepared; planned to fit a particular 
need. The size of type, length of line and 
quality of paper have been carefully 
thought out so as to lessen the fatigue of 
the beginning reader. This is especially 
important for the deaf child. There is a 
constant strain on his eyes, for all he 
achieves must be done through them and 
every care should be taken of them. He 
must be taught to hold his book properly, 
to maintain good posture and to secure 
proper light on the written page. It is im- 
portant, too, that he be taught to acquire 
a rhythmical eye movement as soon as pos- 
sible, so that he may read rapidly, with 
ease and the minimum of fatigue. 

Because the primers often contain a new 
vocabulary, a period of preparation should 
be given before each reading lesson, in or- 
der to cultivate a reasonable speed and not 
have the reading retarded by vocabulary 
difficulties. When difficulties do arise, 
they should be dealt with in some other 
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period. The drills should vary from day 
to day in order that pleasure may go along 
with comprehension. 

A child learns to read by reading, and it 
is wise to give him several primers in the 
early grades and let him read as far in 
each as his ability permits. To have in 
each classroom a reading table to which 
the children are at liberty to go whenever 
they have free time, is highly desirable. 
On this table should be kept various types 
of books, all full of illustrations. Many 
such books can be obtained at the five and 
ten cent store and will make an interesting 
addition to the collection. 

In some of the classes in the Lexington 
Avenue School, the children have made ad- 
ditional reading books themselves, writing 
stories about pictures. These stories, writ- 
ten in manuscript on sheets of colored 
paper, make the books which are read with 
great enjoyment. 

In the beginning grades, stories such as 
“The Three Bears,” “The Three Little 
Pigs,” “Little Black Sambo,” etc., are told 
to the children in the lip-reading period 
and they, like hearing children, enjoy 
having these told over and over again, and 
are just as quick in detecting any deviation 
from the proper sequence. 

Later on, in a more advanced grade, the 
teacher rewrites these stories in more sim- 
ple language. These are sometimes made 
into movies, the illustrations being drawn 
by the children. This affords the greatest 
pleasure. Check-up fiash cards and other 
devices have proved that the children com- 
prehend the language perfectly. In one 
class, the children made a movie of “The 
Three Little Pigs.” Later they made their 
own masks, and the three houses, and gave 
a dramatization of the story. 

Some other devices used to provide in- 
terest in silent reading in the primary 
grades in this school are: 

Attaching printed names to objects 
about the classroom. 

Writing directions and commands for 
putting the room in order, etc. 
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Matching names with objects and pic- 
tures. 

Acting out stories read from the black- 
board. 

Putting together stories that have been 
cut apart. 

Finding pictures from written descrip- 
tions. 

Making individual charts from sentences 
first written on the slate. 

Questions on a story, first read quickly, 
then erased from the slate. 

“Read and Color” stories. 

“My Weekly Primer.” 

“Yes” and “no” statements about some 
animal, child or activity. 

A story is read from the slate and erased. 
Then the teacher begins a sentence and the 
children complete it. 

Objects are written on cards, then placed 
under the proper headings: animals, fruit, 
people, things to wear, things to eat, etc. 

A story with several paragraphs is read 
and a picture found to illustrate each para- 
graph. 

News Items (on the bulletin board). 

A weekly newspaper. In one class this 
has been called “The Friday News,” with 
date and weather report. It is on a large 
sheet of manila paper, in columns, over 
which there are such headings as Journals 
—Riddles—Descriptions—N ews Items— 
Questions. The various papers by the chil- 
dren are pasted under the proper head- 
ings, and the children take great pride and 
pleasure in its composition. In one class 
the best papers of the week are put into a 
box, and on Friday, when the paper is 
made up, these papers are pasted in the 
proper columns. This serves as an incentive 
to better and more varied work, and the 
children derive profit as well as pleasure 
from its use. 

Deaf children love to draw. After an 
excursion, journals are written on the 
slate. The teacher selects from these the 
sentences best suited for the continuity of 
the story. These she writes on large sheets 
of manila paper with the illustrations, 


(Continued on page 378) 
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EAR Colleagues: 
1D At this season of the school year, 


when we know that very soon our 
deaf pupils are to be turned loose for the 
summer, I always wish I had managed to 
steal a little more time, during the term, 
to teach these deaf children how to play. 


Of course we have our games, and the 
children go to the school gymnasium, and 
love it. Everybody plays 
basket ball in winter. The 
boys have baseball in 
spring and football in 
the autumn. 

But how many deaf 
children know how to be 
good losers, how to win 
without bursting into 
jeers for the losing side, - 
or how to be agreeable when the game is 
going against their side? How many deaf 
children can amuse themselves for five 
minutes at a time? How many can play 
for the joy of the game? Very few, in my 
experience! 





The other day a friend of mine was tell- 
ing me about her cousin’s eight-year-old 
deaf child. “She is a good little thing,” my 
friend said, “but at family gatherings she 
just sits quietly with the older people. 
Does not want to go out with the rest of the 
children. Does not want to play.” 

And the mother of a deaf girl whom I 
taught a couple of years ago, confided to 
me when I met her in the subway recently, 
“TI do dread the summer vacation so! When 


Irene is home all day she just hangs on me, 
kissing me and hugging me and saying she 
is lonesome, so that I won’t force her to go 
out with her sisters and play. She simply 
won’t leave me, and I nearly go crazy!” 


Another parent told me she tried send- 
ing her thirteen year old deaf boy to camp, 
but the experiment proved a failure. He 
just couldn’t or wouldn’t “play along with 
the other boys,” the camp director said. 


We experienced teachers of deaf chil- 
dren can understand all this, and if we 
were on hand could probably help out, 
but we won’t be on hand all summer. For 
two or three months our pupils will be 
living in a hearing world without us. They 
will have to play with hearing children, or 
play alone. 


The boys have one everlasting advantage 
over the girls, because baseball teams of 
local boys will wel- 
come a good pitcher 
or batter, even if he 
cannot hear. The 
girls can join in 
when hearing girls 
are jumping rope or 
skating, but the ring 
games that hearing 
girls delight in are 
only a series of 
dumb motions for deaf girls, unless at 
school their teacher has had time to teach 
the words of a few common ring games, 
like “Farmer in the Dell,” and “Drop the 
Handkerchief.” This teacher is going to 
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make a desperate effort to squeeze them in 
somehow. 

But to play merrily and happily for the 
joy of playing—that is something this 
teacher confesses never to have taught to 
a perfect conclusion,—a successful lesson 
that would last forever! 


“Going to Jerusalem,” at a recent birth- 
day party, was rudely interrupted when the 
two masculine contenders for the same 
chair began pummeling each other. And 
when we have arithmetic games the only 
way to be absolutely sure of peace is to 
put anyone who yells “You 
are cheat” to the opposing cl 
side out of the game imme- 
diately. Lorraine still 
weeps when she cannot un- 
derstand the directions in (/ 
“Read and Do” games, and 
only the eagle eyes of those 
who have already made 
mistakes and are “ 
prevent cheating, now and then, in lip- 
reading games. 





Y 


out,” — 


I’ve never yet taught a deaf child who 
lacked play instincts. Have you? There 
is a small boy in my present class who, 
when left to his own devices, never goes 
to his seat as a boy. Sometimes he lunges 
forward and backward, galloping madly. 
I vainly imagine he is a horse, these times, 
but I am wrong. He is the balky zebra 
we saw in the zoo. Sometimes he floats up 
and down, with beautiful rhythm. But he’s 
not a bird or a plain airplane. No, in- 
deed. He’s an auto gyro. And the last 
time we had visitors for an hour, and Israel 
was so meek and subdued I longed for his 
usual liveliness, the door was just closing 
upon the visitors when Israel let out a wild 
scream and hurled himself at the shut door. 
That time I guessed correctly. He was a 
fire-engine. Whether the idea was to run 
over the visitors and kill them, I didn’t 
find out. 

Phyllis’ idea of play is to “dream Greta 
Garbo,” or “dream Marlene Dy-trich.” She 
can walk across the school room floor just 
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as her favorite movie star of the moment 
would walk across the set. 


And when at recess I glance out of the 
window, which opens on the girls’ yard, I 
can see twenty or thirty girls dancing 
solemnly away, with never a smile or 
pause. Every recess time, some of the 
girls will be dancing, with set frowning 
faces—the only way of playing they know! 
Or do they know other ways to play, but 
like this stiff awkward dancing better? I 
wish I knew! 


Small deaf children seem to confuse the 
words “play” and “funny.” It is “play 
funny” when Julius presses the dirty black- 
board eraser in the exact middle of Fred’s 
blue coat, not quite so “play funny” when 
Fred retaliates. And today, when Fred, 
required to re-write his scribbled home 
work, scowled a moment too long, and 
punishment was imminent, he hastily as- 
sured me that he was not cross, just “play 
funny.” 

I myself was unintentionally “play fun- 
ny,” recently, in chapel. I was telling the 
story of the boy Samuel, and in lieu of 
better visual aids I used sandtable and pa- 
per cut outs, moving them about as the 
story went on. When Samuel went to Eli 
to ask if he had called him, ripples of 
mirth swept my audience. It was not dis- 
orderly, merely spontaneous laughter, so 
I let it pass. But next morning I asked my 
own pupils why everybody had laughed. 
“Because you were very play funny,” the 
children assured me, and laughed again. 
“Fool Samuel. Fool the children. Samuel 
thought Eli. Fool. God want Samuel. 
Samuel made mistake. Play funny.” I 
haven’t yet discovered just why this Bible 
story, which thrilled me with awe when I 
was a child, and which I tried to tell 
reverently, seemed so funny to my audience 
of deaf children, but I must admit that it 
proved funny to those children. 

Is it true, as some persons in our field 
insist, that the congenitally deaf have a 
different idea of humor, a different play 
spirit? That this is their own peculiar 
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possession, and even if it is not like our 
ideas, we should not deprive them of it? 
Or, is their play instinct so hampered and 
sometimes distorted by their handicap that 
they need especial help from us along these 
lines? 

I don’t know. But since most people 
hear, and since our deaf children will 
usually have to play, when they do play, 
with hearing people, it seems to me we 
should teach our pupils all the games we 
can, all about good sportsmanship, and 
good humor and friendliness. I think we 
should try to teach them to abhor bullying, 
and cheating, and fussing over points, and 
the “play it my way” attitude. Our deaf 
children will have to be more amiable and 
sporting and jolly than the hearing chil- 
dren with whom they play, for their deaf- 
ness will make more demands upon the 
patience of other players. They will need 
all the good will the others have to spare. 

And if, in Vocational School, they can 
learn leather craft, or knitting, or wood 
working, or anything else that they can do 
alone this summer, we may be doubly 
thankful, for, those times when their deaf- 
ness does exclude them from the other chil- 
dren’s fun, they 
will be able to 
find occupation 
for themselves. 

There is no 
more pitiful sight, 
it seems to me, 
than a deaf child 
wandering round 
alone on the edge 
of a group of mer- 
rily playing hearing children. Let’s do all 
we can to help the deaf child play, too. No 
vacation ever comes without my wishing I 
had done a little more. 


In the Car 


In summer I go traveling 
With Daddy in the car, 
Through woods and farms and strange new 
towns, 
Where strange new people are. 
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We see their stores and schools and homes, 
We see their children run and play. 


And then our car goes on and on, 
And they don’t know we’ve gone away! 


How Some of Our Well Known Col- 
leagues Will Spend the Summer 


Miss Minnie Meek will 
stay at her parents’ home 
—an old fashioned coun- 
try place. So will her mar- 
ried brother and his wife, 
with their six children, her 
married sister with her 
three lively boys and baby 
girl, and Miss Meek’s two 
unmarried brothers, who 2% 
have no jobs. Another sis- 
ter, convalescing from her operation, will 
stay there, too. As the Meek budget does 
not provide a maid, we predict for Miss 
Minnie a busy and rapidly flying vacation. 
In fact, we doubt if our Colleague will 
have one lonesome moment. 


Miss Bella Best Ever, B.A., M.A., Ph.D., 
will take the full summer course at the 
nearest university. Last summer Miss Bella 
spent in a sanitorium for people suffering 
from nervous breakdowns. We are glad 
that Miss Bella’s health now permits her 
to have a summer in the open. Next year 
she will no doubt be vacationing in the 
sanitorium again. 

Mr. Kimberly Kant-Stop-It, promising 
young psychologist, will conduct a series 
of experiments to ascertain soup swallow- 
ing sounds of deaf children compared to 
soup swallowing noises of hearing chil- 
dren the same age. Good luck, Mr. Kant- 
Stop-It! We expect to be enthralled, at 
some future convention, to hear you lecture 
on the results of your exhausting re- 
searches. 





Mrs. Sue Superior, of the Sue Superior 
School, Incorporated, will offer new 
courses for teachers at her Sue Superior 
School for Training Teachers to Be Sue- 
Superiorish. In addition to her famous 


course, “The Only Way—or The Way I Do 
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It,’ Mrs. Superior will personally conduct 
a demonstration class composed of deaf, 
partially deaf, hard of hearing, and de- 
fectives, as well as gifted children. The 
work of the class will include kindergarten 
to graduation methods. Some attention will 
be given to Sue Superior Pre-School meth- 
ods. We're sorry we can’t take your 
course, Mrs. Superior. We'd surely learn 
sumpin’! 

Miss Della Dare will buy a cheap car 
with what she gets from “settling” with the 
Building and Loan Association into which 
she poured all her savings for years and 
years. This summer she will learn to drive. 
On June 22nd she will step on the acceler- 
ator instead of the brake, with slightly 
disastrous results. When the car is re- 
paired, about two weeks later, Miss Dare 
will be sideswiped by the car behind her, 
cutting in. On July 5th she will drive with 
the emergency brake on, and have another 
bill for repairs. On July twenty-second 
she will pass a traffic signal, but as she is 
a pretty woman with a pleasant manner 
and good clothes, the cop will only bawl 
her out for ten minutes. No summons. 
On August first, she will have to stop too 
suddenly, when a small child runs across 
the road out of nowhere, and her head will 
go through the windshield, necessitating 
new windshield and new spectacles, also a 
doctor’s bill. On August twelfth, Miss 
Dare will get a slight push and consider- 
able profanity from a truck driver, dis- 
puting the right of way. On August thir- 
tieth, she will turn a mountain curve too 
impetuously, and drop 
her car, luckily, in the 
gulley on the high side 
of the road, instead of the 
mountain valley on the 
left. On September sev- 
enth, when school re- 
opens, Miss Dare will 
drive proudly back to 
school and invite Col- 
leagues to go out with her as she is now 
a Car Driver. 
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Little Hattie Heller, aged eight, whose 
teacher, supervising teacher and principal 
have worked themselves to a frazzle all 
term trying to lower her too high voice, 
will scream at her home folks all summer, 
and come back to school with her voice 
just where it was last September 

Eight year old Paul Naylor will get a 
spanking and a movie ticket every day 
(except Sunday, because there are no 
movies open here Sunday) until Septem- 
ber. His general knowledge of Gang War- 
fare, Clinches, Free Love, Gambling, 
Suicides and Prison Escapes will be greatly 
benefited. 


For Younger Children 
Say It and Do It 
I can hop like a rabbit. 
I can jump like a frog. 
I can walk like a duck, 
I can run like a dog. 





I can fly like a bird. 
I can swim like a fish, 
And be still, like a good child, 


As still as you wish. 
A Bit About Letters 


All the Ole Timers can skip this part. 
(They probably would, anyway.) A young 
Colleague sent us a plea for help: 

“Dear Teacher Across the Hall: 

“I have a job in a residential school 
for next year. Before this I have taught 
in a day school, but only one year. I 
understand they are very particular 
about letters in this residential school— 
teach language this way, and so on. 
Send letters home every week. Can you 
give me a few pointers about deaf chil- 
dren’s letters? 

Exta S. T. 


, letter writing in a 





Well, Miss T- 
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residential school for deaf children has a 
two fold purpose, first, to keep the parents 
informed of what the children are doing, 
and second to teach the deaf children how 
to express themselves in clear, correct Eng- 
lish. On the other hand, you'll have a dis- 
tinct advantage over one who has to 
teach letter writing in a public school, for 
your children will always want to write 
letters. They are real letters. There will 
always—or almost always—be real re- 
quests from the home folks for the chil- 
dren to answer, and real questions for the 
children to ask father or mother. 

Of course there is the difficulty of show- 
ing the deaf children that when they write 
letters they are “talking” to father or moth- 
er. 

One teacher solves this by drawing a 
picture on the blackboard, on Letter Day, 
and labeling it Mother, and requiring those 
pupils who get mixed up and start using 
the third person when they should use the 
second, to come up and “tell mother” 
orally before they write. Another teacher 
I know has pictures of all the parents in 
in her classroom. Fine, if you can manage 
it. 

Keep a list of the various interesting 
week’s events on the blackboard, written 
up by the children, and write “What hap- 
pened?” in big letters over these para- 
graphs. As they pass the blackboard, the 
children will be reading these a great many 
times without knowing it. On Letter Day 
let the pupils glance at the “news” once 
more. Then have it erased, as copied lan- 
guage should never be allowed in any let- 
ter—not if you expect your children ever 
to be able to write their own thoughts! 

Say, before beginning the letter writing, 
“Now what will you tell your mother, 
Harry?” “Did you get a letter from 
home this week, Tom?” and remind the 
children that they can ask about sister’s 
birthday party, if sister was going to have 
one, or if Daddy’s cold is better, or what 
is the new puppy’s name. This takes a lot 
of manipulating and patience, but you can 
almost always find out about some person- 
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al question that each pupil wants to ask, 
Then let each one jot down on the black- 
board or a piece of paper, what he will 
“tell.” The pupils who insist on writing “I 
washed my hair,” or enumerating every 
thing every actor did in the movies they 
saw last, should be gently remonstrated 
with. “Father knows you went to the mov- 
ies.” “Mother knows you wash your hair, 
Tell her something she does not know.” 


On the other hand, the child who tries 
to tell interesting things and makes mis- 
takes because he is using unfamiliar lan- 
guage, should be helped and encouraged, 
though his language should be kept within 
his powers. “I'll tell you how to say that, 
Johnny. That’s fine! Mother will like 
that!” is far better, in my opinion, than 
arbitrarily crossing out sentence after sen- 
tence with a blue pencil. If you scold for 
“mistakes” too much you'll kill all the 
love of letter writing. Careless mistakes 
are another matter, but the child who is 
honestly trying to write an interesting Iet- 
ter is not often the child who must be 
watched for carelessness. I have had chil- 
dren who could write a perfect letter, but 
an.absolutely uninteresting monotonous re- 
cital of the same events, week after week, 
because they were sure of this language, 
and did not want to risk using unfamiliar 
language, or rather, using the language 
they had, to describe a new event, using it 
in new ways. “We went to chapel. We 
went to Vocational School. We went out 
on the field and played baseball. We went 
to gym. We went to the movies. I am 
well. I am a good girl in school. I help 
the supervisors every day.” A letter can be 
filled up with this sort of thing, and rep- 
resent not one bit of effort or real thinking 
on the part of the child who has written it. 

Concerning letter forms, you'll find that 
most schools nowadays teach their pupils 
to follow the salutation with a colon, in- 
stead of acomma. Some authorities write 
the heading with no commas following the 
first two lines, considering this as not a sen- 
tence, and therefore not requiring sentence 

(Continued on page 374) 
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UCH has been done and much re- 
Mersin to be done toward securing 
that cooperation between the teach- 
ers and the parents of deaf children which 
alone can give to the deaf child his full op- 
portunity for adjustment to life. A num- 
ber of day schools have active Parent- 
Teacher organizations; relatively few of 
the residential schools are so fortunate, 
largely because the state-wide distribution 
of the homes of patrons of these schools 
makes assembling for any purpose difficult. 
Superintendent D. T. Cloud of the II- 
linois School for the Deaf is known to his 
associates as one who has experimented 
successfully with this type of organization 
in state schools. We are indebted to Miss 
Clara E. Newlee, Principal of the Deaf 
Oral Department of the Parker Practice 
School, Chicago, for a copy of Mr. Cloud’s 
address given on the occasion of a Parent- 
Teacher meeting in her own school. 

The invitation to the meeting read as 
follows: 

The Parent-Teacher Association of the 
Deaf Oral Department of the Parker Prac- 
tice School invite the parents and friends 
of Deaf Children in Chicago to an evening 
meeting on April 4, 1934, at 7:45 in the 
Assembly Hall, 6800 Stewart Avenue. 


Fathers’ Night Program 


Business meeting. 
Election of officers for 1934-1935. 
Vocal Solo—Mrs. Ransom Rice. 
Introduction of speaker by Mrs. Con- 
stance Robinson, President P.T.A. 
Address to Parents—Superintendent D. 
T. Cloud, Illinois School for the Deaf, 
Jacksonville. 
Exhibit of children’s work. 
Mrs. ConsTANcE Rosinson, Pres. 
Mrs. Victor GroTHKoprF, Sec. 


After a few brief introductory remarks, 
Mr. Cloud spoke on the common problems 
of day and residential schools in Illinois, 
which problems are so general that his 
discussion has value for all who are inter- 
ested in the education of deaf children. 


Mr. Cloud’s Address 


The problems of the residential schools 
are quite similar to those of the public day 
schools. Differences are minor and appear 
to be in procedure. Agreeing viewpoints 
should not be difficult of attainment. In 
Illinois, fortunately, the relationships be- 
tween the public day schools and the state 
schools have been harmonious. Although 
there is more we can do, progress has been 
made. 

The least that schools for the deaf should 
endeavor to do is to have every deaf child 
satisfactorily prepared for life. This is, 
perhaps, an educational platitude, but my 
excuse for remarking upon it is that such 
preparation can not be satisfactorily at- 
tained except insofar as parents cooperate 
with us in the objective. Teachers have 
their responsibility; but there remains a 
responsibility of the parents. Especially 
is this so in the matter of right social at- 
titudes and in the development of greater 
self-reliance. In both of these respects the 
deaf child is too noticeably lacking. As 
parents and teachers of deaf children are 
we accepting the responsibility of this 
task? 

In these days of rapid changes in our 
social order, one hesitates to present sug- 
gestions for changes in our educational 
scheme, because what may be acceptable 
for today may not fit into the program of 
tomorrow. Recent trends of the “new deal” 
are affecting all lines of activity, including 
the education of the deaf. 
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A careful review of past accomplish- 
ments will show that schools for the deaf 
have not been as successful in their efforts 
as frequently claimed. It is true that note- 
worthy advances have been made, but there 
is a strong tendency to cling to the old and 
a shyness toward the new. 


Biased opinions and prejudices should 
be cast aside and replaced with unity in 
action. Let us re-state our principles in 
modern terms. Observations made during 
recent years convince me that fundamental 
changes are needed. 


I am not sentimental about old struc- 
tures. While they may be and often are 
pleasing to the eye, they cannot withstand 
the ravages of time. A short time ago en- 
gineers made an inspection of an old build- 
ing at our school and found evidences of 
dry-rot. The wood was split and decay 
had set in. They condemned the old struc- 
ture and recommended a new building. 
What about the educational structure for 
the deaf? Recent reports of examinations 
made of it by competent authorities indi- 
cate “dry-rot” has been found. “Dry-rot” 
is progressive in nature and whenever 
found simply means that collapse is im- 
minent. 

We do not want to be too gullible, how- 
ever, and accept new devices of unknown 
value. The new is not always good. Yet 
you and I have seen put into practice 
within recent times projects tending to 
enrich the lives of deaf children. From 
this we take encouragement and receive 
assurance that better things await us. Mean- 
while experience speaks in no uncertain 
terms. 


I believe schools for the deaf can con- 
tribute more to the cause of good education 
by stripping their curricula of non-essen- 
tials. Just now they need not teach more 
subjects, but fewer subjects better. Let 
what is taught be practical and useful, not 
theoretical and confusing. 

Authorities from related fields should be 
urged to study our problems. There is 
much that they want to know and there is 
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much we can gain from such cooperative 
study and planning. 


During the recently completed down. 
state survey, suggestions for improvements 
were received from the adult deaf and 
hard-of-hearing. These suggestions are of 
great importance. They come as the ac- 
cumulative experiences of those whom we 
are endeavoring to serve. No doubt they 
will be duplicated in other sections of the 
country. 


Some of the more important items are: 


1. Better qualified teachers in both the 
academic and vocational departments. 

2. Better classification of pupils. 

3. Greater emphasis placed upon lan- 
guage teaching. 

4. More attention to the emotional side 
of deaf people. 

5. Enrollment in school at an earlier 
age. 

6. More vocational courses in modern 
trades and up-to-date machinery. 


More than two years ago, the authorities 
of the state school took cognizance of the 
situation and mapped out a plan of pro- 
cedure calculated to improve the oppor- 
tunities of its students. The whole was 
re-classified. A department for preschool 
age deaf children was established. Finan- 
cial assistance for those attending institu- 
tions of higher learning was secured. A 
placement program for those who have 
graduated was established and is being 
carried on successfully. With one or two 
exceptions, all equipment used in the vo- 
cational department was replaced by mod- 
ern machinery. Several additional shops 
were established. 


At the present time, more changes are 
being contemplated which, if carried 
through, ought to raise the general char- 
acter of the work of the entire school. 


What has been or will be done at the 
state school can easily be done by other 
schools. We are not urging other schools 
to adopt the Illinois plan. We do, how- 
ever, urge all schools, parents and teachers 
to get together to make sure that proper 
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educational provisions are made for all 
educable deaf’ children. 

I hope the day is not far distant when 
the schools for the deaf in Illinois can 
have more uniformity in curricula. There 
are obviously some things both cannot do, 
but the essential training can be the same. 
A teacher organization should be created 
for the 140 teachers of the deaf in Illinois. 
Parents interested in the welfare of their 
deaf children should have an affiliated or- 
ganization. Every school system has time 
set aside for general teachers meetings, be 
they city, county, district, or state, and 
such a time would afford an excellent op- 
portunity for all of us to meet and discuss 
our common problems. 

We would all gain by such an arrange- 
ment. Joint studies and research work 
would be given greater impetus. The 
schools for the deaf in the State possess 
the facilities and offer splendid laboratory 
opportunities for such work. All that is 
required to make this cooperative pro- 
gram an actuality is the spirit of “get- 
together” in meeting our common prob- 
lems. The benefits of such a program 
would accrue to us all. 

Let us not only think about it, but do 
it and do it now. 


A Visual Education Aid 


The Photographic History Service, 5537 
Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, (East of the Mississippi, address 
Lee Whitcomb, Eastern Sales Manager, 
Leonia, N. J.) will send on request an 
illustrated catalogue of its Historical Study 
Units, of which two new units recently 
have been issued. 

Each unit consists of fifteen closely re- 
lated 8 by 10 dry-mounted photographs or 
lantern slides, prepared from “stills” of 
historical motion pictures, with full page 
introductory text and question guide. Now 
available are the following titles: 

The Pilgrims. 

American Revolution and Organization 

of Government. 

Westward Movement. 
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Slave Life and Abraham Lincoln. 

Frontier Life. 

The French Revolution. 

Every educational device offering visual 
aid to the instruction of our “eye-minded” 
deaf children in historical and social sub- 
jects is of interest to the progressive teach- 
er. Have any of our readers tried these 
historical units? 


Our Own Book Review 


Group Activities FoR MENTALLY Re- 
TARDED CHILDREN. Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 15 cents. 

Dr. Elise H. Martens, of the Federal 
Office of Education, has compiled a well- 
illustrated symposium under the above 
title. 

The activity program now in general 
use in progressive schools for normal 
children is here shown to be of extraor- 
dinary value to the mentally retarded 
child. Dr. Martens says, “If the child of 
limited mentality is to become an adult 
who lives in his community with some 
measure of self-reliance and self-respect, 
then he must be given every opportunity 
for continuous practice of those qualities 
during his formative years in school.” 
This statement is really a summary of the 
arguments for the activity program in 
any school. 

Among the subjects discussed are: The 
Home; Our City; The Food Market; 
How We Send and Receive Messages; 
United States Money; A Study of Cot- 
ton. Illustrative photographs have been 
gathered from various sources and much 
bibliographical material is provided. 

The activity program, if duly adapted 
for use with children deprived of hear- 
ing, provides precisely the objective ma- 
terial and the situations needed to de- 
velop their language and promote their 
social adjustment. This bulletin should 
prove useful to teachers interested in 
progressive methods. 


The Guideman, official magazine of the 
(Continued on page 377) 
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A Practical Dream 


By Wa tace R. TURNER 


hard of hearing to have a building 

fund with the view of purchasing its 
own home. Some leagues already own 
their own homes, but in every case these 
are residential buildings. Residences, if 
large enough and well located, are ex- 
cellent for the purpose, and I do not 
dispute that. However, they are not in- 
come producers. Of course, when a 
league owns its own home, it saves the 
landlord’s profits but that is practically 
all. 

Let us look into the future a bit at 
the Progresso League for the Hard of 
Hearing in the large, populous city of 
Progresso. Like its sister organizations, 
it had a building fund which, by dint 
of persistence and hard work on the part 
of loyal members (and what member 
isn’t loyal and hard working!) came to a 
sizeable sum sufficient to purchase a good 
residence. 

But, did they purchase a_ residence! 
No. They knew that they would still 
have to pay rent in the form of taxes, 
repairs and depreciation. They, too, 
knew that the largest portion of their in- 
come had to come from the dues of 
members of average means, and that they 
would still have to make most of their 
entertainments paying propositions. Phi- 
lanthropists are rare, alas! Then, again, 
the far-seeing officers knew the time 
would come when their residence, if they 
purchased one, would become too small 
for their ever-widening membership. The 
difficulties their employment bureau had 
in placing hard of hearing people made 
them determined on a real solution. 


|’ IS the custom for a league for the 


They wanted to go beyond precedent and 
make it possible to accomplish more 
than could be done under established 
methods. 

Accordingly, the officers and member- 
ship decided upon the purchase of an 
income-producing business building. A 
committee was formed, which included 
a lawyer and a realtor, to investigate the 
building and location best suited to their 
requirements. After a short search, they 
found in an active outlying business 
district, served by two cross-town car 
lines, a two-story brick - and - concrete 
building, 100 by 150 feet, on a corner 
lot. The corner of the ground floor was 
occupied by a large room ideally suited 
to a grocery store and meat market. On 
the 100-foot side the remaining space 
was divided into two small stores, with 
three similar stores occupying the other 
side. The two stores on the 100-foot side 
were 75 feet deep, while those on the 
150-foot side were fifty feet deep. As 
a result, a large room 50 x 75 feet was 
formed in the rear corner of the building 
with doors leading to each store. 

The second, or top floor was divided 
into two portions by an L corridor. 
The space between this corridor and the 
street side of the building was divided 
into offices. The other space, from the 
corridor to the rear walls, was occupied 
by an auditorium at the rear of which 
were a kitchen, dressing rooms and store 
rooms. 

This was precisely the building for 
their needs. An investigation revealed 
the fact that the money in their building 
fund was more than sufficient for the 
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down payment. Accordingly, they set 
aside a portion in a reserve fund for 
emergencies, repairs and the like. The 
monthly payments, they also found, were 
only a little more than they had been 
paying in rental of their present loca- 
tion; but the income from the building 
was more than enough to offset this 
differential. Accordingly, they purchased 
the building, the lawyer seeing to the 
legal aspects of the contract. 

Immediately upon purchase of the 
building, the lawyer and the realtor 
leased an office each on the second 
floor. Having been appointed joint busi- 
ness managers of the building by the 
Progresso League, which was incorpor- 
ated under state law for the purpose of 
owning the business block, they took 
care of the leases of the other offices 
and the ground stores to the best possi- 
ble advantage. 


One of the League members was a 
printer. He lost no time in leasing the 
large rear room and one of the stores 
leading to it. In the rear room he in- 
stalled his equipment. In the store itself, 
he added a line of stationery and office 
supplies, putting in charge of it a person 
capable of hearing with an instrument. 
The printer enjoyed the patronage of 
all the tenants of the building, including 
the League, whose literature was of such 
a fine quality that it attracted favorable 
attention from the best minds of the city. 


Two hard of hearing women leased 
the second store for a dress and millinery 
shop. They not only made their own 
goods but also sold on a commission 
basis those made by other League mem- 
bers. On the same basis was conducted 
a novelty shop in the third store, run 
by a deafened man. The large corner 
store was leased for a grocery store, by 
an elderly couple who subleased the 
meat market. As far as practicable, the 
grocer handled, in addition to staple 
goods, jams, jellies, confections, pastries 
and canned goods put up by members 
of the League. The two stores on the 
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other side were taken up by a barber 
and an electrician respectively. 

The offices on the top floor, in addi- 
tion to the two occupied by the lawyer 
and the realtor, were rented by an agent 
for several manufacturers of hearing 
aids, a teacher of lip reading for her 
private school, and an accountant who 
had charge of the books of all the stores 
and offices. A small office was converted 
into a central telephone exchange, and 
the two remaining offices were reserved 
by the League—one to be occupied by 
the executive secretary and other officers 
and the other as a library, reading and 
recreation room. 

The central telephone exchange needs 
explaining. In leasing the various offices 
and stores, the lease contract stipulated 
that only hard of hearing or deafened 
persons were allowed to conduct busi- 
nesses in that building and it further 
required lessees to give employment only 
to hard of hearing or deafened persons. 
Because of this fact, the central tele- 
phone exchange was established and 
placed in the hands of a woman of long 
experience and perfect hearing. She 
took and made calls for all lessees, 
typing incoming messages and orders 
and dispatching them to the various 
stores by means of a pneumatic tube 
system. She had a helper. This service 
was paid for each month by all occu- 
pants, including the League, in propor- 
tion to the number of calls. 

The League had full use of the audi- 
torium. However, the efficient realtor 
brought in additional cash by leasing 
this auditorium to church, club and 
political parties on days the League 
was not using it. 

The Men’s Club converted one of the 
basement rooms into a club room, with 
a pool table, card tables and all the 
trappings dear to a man’s heart. As a 
result the proportion of men to the total 
membership exceeded that in any other 
league. 

(Continued on page 376) 
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Learning to Find Beauty 


By Jane B. WALKER 


O you remember? But of course 
D you don’t. It happened nearly 

a hundred years ago, that im- 
mortal love affair which has become so 
dearly familiar to thousands of poetry- 
lovers. You remember what Words- 
worth said when he heard the news of 
the elopement? “So Robert Browning 
and Elizabeth Barrett have gone off to- 
gether! It is to be hoped that they can 
understand each other, for no one else 
can.” And they did understand each 
other with a rare sympathy and insight. 
William Lyon Phelps says he thinks that 
Robert Browning was the happiest man 
in the nineteenth century, and certainly 
the fifteen years of married life must 
have been for Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing among the most joyful that a woman 
ever lived. 

But this is not a world where perfec- 
tion is ever found, and the summers in 
Florence can be very, very hot. The 
one of 1848 was especially so, and to 
escape the torpidity of the inland city, 
the Brownings traveled across the Apen- 
nines to the little sea-side resort of Fano 
where there was a famous bathing-beach. 
But alas! Fano proved no cooler than 
Florence. The poet and his frail wife, 
walking about the streets, soon found 
themselves seeking shelter from the hot 
sun. They stepped into the old church 
of Sant Agostino. There they beheld for 
the first time in their lives Guercino’s 
painting of “The Guardian Angel.” A 
second and yet a third time they went 
back to see this most inspired picture 
from the hand of a painter who ranks 
in general as only a third-rate master. 

They had not found the respite that 
they sought at Fano on the Adriatic 
shore, but Browning had found the sub- 
ject for one of his sweetest poems. It 
must have been at Ancona, where they 
journeyed after leaving Fano, that he 


set down his little song about Guercino’s 
Angel, for the last line reads: 

This is Ancona, yonder is the sea. 
Perhaps the most frequently quoted lines 
are these: 


O world, as God has made it! All is beauty: 
And knowing this, is love, and love is duty. 
What further may be sought for or declared? 


It is poets, as we all know, who find 
angels when they are merely trying to 
escape summer heat. It is poets who 
realize fully, very fully, that “all is 
beauty.” Artists and musicians, of course, 
belong to that same blessed company. 
If we every-day people realize this truth 
at all, it is probably because we have 
labored long to realize it. Yet the cul- 
tivation of appreciation is a delightful 
task and anyone can have it by dint of 
a little mental effort, a little careful 
use of the eyes, a little meditation upon 
beautiful objects. For those whose im- 
paired hearing has blocked an impor- 
tant avenue to aesthetic pleasure, this is 
one obvious means of enriching life. 

One often hears the statement that the 
majority of people are born with an 
innate love of beauty. Anna Hempstead 
Branch has a poem on that subject 
called “To A New York Shop-Girl 
Dressed For Sunday.” She describes the 
girl, strutting down Broadway to meet 
her beau, in her vulgar costume with 
“the tinseled boa.” These are the pretti- 
est things she knows, says the poet, and 
to buy them “she has bartered bread.” 
The poem goes on: 

Yet which of us was ever bold 

To worship beauty, hungry and cold. 
Poet and prophet in God’s eyes 

Make no such perfect sacrifice. 

Who knows before what inner shrine 
She eats with them the bread and wine. 

And Miss Wald’s story, told in her re- 
cent book, “Windows on Henry Street,” 
brings out another truth not always 
understood. One of the Club girls came 
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to the Settlement one day with an 
atrocious hat, representing “no small 
item of her budget.” Her club leader 
also had a new hat and they were both 
exhibited. The owner of the atrocity ex- 
plained that she could not buy a hat 
like her teacher’s at the stores where 
she went. “Ours are all trimmed,” she 
said. Miss Wald comments on the fact 
that the child had appreciation, and 
knew very well that it was form and line 
that made the hat beautiful. But to her, 
poor youngster, these “seemed unattain- 


able.” 


Suppose we agree, then, that most of 
us are born with a love of beauty. Do 
we not somewhere along the way to 
mature years lose our awareness of it? 
Engrossed in matters that seem of so 
much greater importance, we allow our 
eyes to grow blind to beauty. How often 
is a thoughtless “I did not notice it” on 
the lips of very intelligent people! And 
how often we look but do not really see, 
surely do not assimilate. 


Suppose again that each one of us 
should carry out Mrs. Palmer’s plan for 
being happy, or at least that part of her 
plan which requires that we make a 
conscious effort to see something beauti- 
ful every day and having seen it, medi- 
tate upon it. Is there any doubt that we 
would be a little happier? Personally, 
I think that we would be a little calmer 
and a little saner, and a little more 
contented, too—but that is neither here 
nor there. The point is that with the 
majority of us some effort is necessary. 

This kind of self-discipline is im- 
mensely valuable and fruitful, but a 
further step is very obvious. There are 
countless books for our guidance and 
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there are museums scattered up and 
down the land housing numberless trea- 
sures that we may make our own. Pie. 
tures and statues, textiles and pottery, 
silver and glass, enamels and tapestry, 
stained glass windows and carved wood, 
exquisite jewelry, painted screens, prints, 
engravings, rugs, furniture, lace —the 
creations of men’s hands from many 
lands and from many ages. 

A woman met one of the instructors 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
the gallery of Decorative Arts, and asked 
in a troubled voice where the art gal- 
leries were. Being asked if she meant 
the picture galleries, she uttered an em- 
phatic yes. And there are people to 
whom art means pictures alone, though 
they might perhaps include the recent 
war memorial erected on the village 
green. I don’t know. 

A part of every teacher’s duty is to 
widen horizons. Learning lip reading, 
learning how best to bear the load of 
deafness and still keep a useful place in 
the world are lessons of immeasurable 
value that should be the possession of 
every deafened man and woman and 
child in the world. Learning to find 
beauty and to make it one’s own may be- 
come an ennoblement of the spiritual 
life. The teacher of the deafened, per- 
haps especially of the adult deafened, 
has a unique opportunity and a_ very 
special duty. Much of the aesthetic 
world as known to hearing people is 
shut to her students. It- is she who 
should point new ways to the enjoyment 
of this world. If she herself is a lover 
of beauty, if she cultivates her apprecia- 
tions until they spread in many different 
directions, she can open for her pupils 
doors to a new life. 





HAVE YOU REGISTERED YET? 


Have you sent in your registration for one or more of the courses for the hard 
of hearing to be given this summer at the Johns Hopkins University? This is an un- 
usual opportunity to improve your lip reading, improve your voice and enunciation and 


spend a summer in beautiful Baltimore. The classes begin June 25. 


You can attend 


three of them and still enjoy at least a part of the Federation Conference. Full par- 


ticulars in April and May Volta Review. 
Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


Or write to Dr. Robert B. Roulston, Johns 
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The Employment Survey in Michigan 


By Paut G. BEHNKE 


keen pleasure to be appointed spe- 

cial field worker during the recent 
survey conducted by the United States 
Office of Education to determine the 
possibilities of placement for the deaf 
and hard of hearing in public works 
and civil works. In Michigan, the sur- 
vey was under the supervision of Mr. 
John J. Lee, who is State Supervisor of 
the Department of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation and also a member of the board 
of managers of the American Federation 
of Organizations for the Hard of Hear- 
ing. I had charge of the work in three 
counties: Kent, Ottawa, and Allegan. I 
will give a short outline of my experi- 
ences to show some of the good results 
which, I believe, have come from this 
work, and by which I think we may 
profit. 


| WAS my good fortune as well as 


I contacted six hundred and sixty per- 
sons. Of this number two hundred and 
seventy were not registered, either be- 
cause they had passed the age limit or 
because they were persons of leisure, 
who were not required to answer the 
questionnaire. Of these, however, many 
were housewives or retired business peo- 
ple who should be interested in organi- 
zation work for the hard of hearing. The 
other three hundred and ninety were 
surveyed. 


The percentage of the deaf is much 
smaller than that of the hard of hearing. 
Contacts with both classes resulted in 
many pleasant interviews, which were 
of benefit both to myself and to the 
persons being interviewed. I was able 
to secure the confidence of many who at 
first seemed sullen and not inclined to 
talk but who, before we separated, 
showed a changed attitude and a happier 
state of mind. The outstanding fact 
seemed to be that there are many per- 


sons in our own community who need 
the help that a league for the hard of 


hearing can give. 


Many Have Rehabilitated 
Themselves 


I found many who have already ad- 
justed themselves. Some of these changed 
their vocation when their loss of hearing 
was noticed. Of this number, a portion 
made the change by their own unaided 
efforts; others made use of the many 
vocational training departments in the 
public schools or under the direction of 
the State Department of Rehabilitation 
and Education. 

A few of the vocations for which per- 
sons were trained by the state are: bill- 
ing, bookkeeping, art, decorating, beauty 
culture, lip reading, landscape garden- 
ing, printing, showcard writing, and shoe 
repairing. Of those who had received 
training, many were employed at their 
chosen vocations; others had been em- 
ployed until the much talked of depres- 
sion, which seemingly has hit our local- 
ity more than other places. I was pleas- 
antly surprised to find what a great 
number and variety of vocations are fol- 
lowed by persons with impaired hearing. 

When individuals engaged in all these 
different kinds of jobs were asked what 
effect deafness had on their success, the 
majority answered that it had no effect. 
This statement was verified by the em- 
ployers interviewed. Some of the jobs 
now or recently held by the deaf or 
hard of hearing persons I met were: 
manager of outdoor amusements, fore- 
man in print shop, hotel keeper, model, 
necktie maker, proof reader, stockroom 
clerk, time study man, punch press oper- 
ator, photo finisher, poultry farmer, 
celery farmer, baker, clerk in post office, 
etc. I could add many more, but these 
will suffice. I believe that the informa- 
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tion gained in this survey will be of 
value to workers interested in placing 
the deaf or hard of hearing in suitable 
employment, and will also be a help 
to the workers themselves. 


Interviewing Employers 

The employers of the deaf and hard 
of hearing, in every instance, were 
cordial and willing to give their time 
freely. In some cases they discussed 
vocation problems extensively. It was 
found that the employers as a rule were 
greatly pleased with the way their handi- 
capped employees were doing their work. 
Others who had had little experience with 
this group assured me that when there 
was an opening they would gladly give 
a tryout to an employee with impaired 
hearing. They confessed that heretofore, 
when such a person applied for a posi- 
tion, they had been doubtful as to his 
ability to fill the job. When the facts 
were thoroughly explained to them, and 
specified cases described, many were 
convinced that it might be to their own 
advantage to try out hard of hearing 
persons in their line of business. In 
fact, several who have seasonal work 
asked me to call again when their sea- 
son opened and give them the names of 
deaf or hard of hearing persons who 
could fill the places. 


Interviewing Some of the Bluffers 

One of the issues which confront the 
hard of hearing is the habit on the part 
of individuals of being ashamed of deaf- 
ness and trying unsuccessfully to hide it. 
I know that this has been discussed and 
written about many times, but in this 
survey I was impressed with the general 
effect of this erroneous attitude. 


One business man I called on comes 
to my mind now. He told me that he 
was not hard of hearing enough to 
qualify for the survey and asked me to 
take his name off the list. I explained 
that we were not forcing anyone to an- 
swer our questions, but that it would 


help the Office of Education in Wash- 
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ington in making this tabulation. The 
man, by the way, is quite hard of hear. 
ing. I asked him if there was any other 
reason why he would prefer not to be 
questioned. After hesitating a moment 
he explained that he did not want his 
customers and friends to know that his 
hearing was not normal. I explained to 
him that many persons were taking up 
lip reading or wearing hearing aids, and 
that it was easier to transact business 
with these helps than to bluff one’s way 
through life. I told him we were not 
publishing names nor using them for 
any purpose except to gain information 
for this survey. After I had talked to 
him at some length, he felt that he 
should answer the questionnaire. Before 
he left, he said he thought it had helped 
him to “talk matters over” and that he 
would give our conversation thought 
and try to correct his attitude. 

Another case was that of a trained 
nurse. She said she thought I took a 
lot for granted in asking her to be sur- 
veyed when she was not at all hard of 
hearing. She wanted to know how her 
name got on that list. I explained that 
I did not know who handed in her 
name—I could not remember, since I had 
eight hundred or more on the list. After 
I told her that I was required to make 
contact with all who were on the list, 
she said, “Well, as long as you are here, 
you might tell me what all this survey 
is about and what it is for, anyhow.” 
I found that I had to talk very loudly 
to. make her understand. I told her 
about the survey, about the leagues for 
the hard of hearing, etc. 

In the course of conversation, I asked 
her if she were employed. Yes, she was 
a trained nurse, but earned only $15.00 
a week when she did have a case. | 
asked her why the amount was so small, 
as I thought trained nurses received more 


than that. She said she could not get 
more than $15 because she was nol 
registered. “Why are you not regit 


(Continued on page 380) 
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Adapting Lip Reading to Business Needs 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


ticles recently, the Votta REVIEW 

protested that it was a lot easier 
for me to think of things to write than 
it was for the staff to think of new ways 
of commenting on me. But, you see, | 
do not have to think of things to write. 
Loving friends tell me. One, for exam- 
ple, suggests that I should write serious- 
ly now and then instead of trying to be 
funny all the time. She apparently did 
not stop to consider that I should be 
funny if I wrote seriously. At any rate, 
her final question is quite definite: 
“Can’t you write a serious article some- 
time?” she asks. 

As it happens, the answer to that 
question is contained in a clipping from 
the Journal of Education, sent me by 
another reader. It says that a lawyer 
was addressing a witness in a stern voice. 
“Now, sir,” he thundered, “did you, or 
did you not, on the date in question, or 
at any other time, previously or sub- 
subsequently, say or even intimate to the 
defendant, or anyone else, whether friend 
or mere acquaintance, or, in fact, a stran- 
ger, that the statement imputed to you, 
whether just or unjust, and denied by 
the plaintiff, was a matter of no moment 
or otherwise? Answer me, yes or no.” 

“Yes or no,” responded the witness, 
obediently. 

Fifteen years ago, when I was a very 
young man—well, at least in my middle 
forties—I should have answered my cor- 
respondent with a vigorous “Yes!” Fif- 
teen years ago, I was solving in print 
each month all the serious problems 
brought up by Votta Review readers. 
One of these problems was in connec- 
tion with a matter which is just now re- 
ceiving a lot of attention—the adapta- 
tion of lip reading to business needs. 

The latest revival of this question rep- 


(ces seen on one of my ar- 


resents a striking illustration of the im- 
portance of environment. A year or so 
ago we managed to get Fred Duckles, 
better known on the Pacific Coast as 
Mr. F. M. Duckles, Vice-President of the 
Pacific Zone, into the Everywhere League 
correspondence club and, more impor- 
tant still, in the Jafites group. This sup- 
plied the environment. He already had 
more or less heredity. The combination 
has produced amazing results, one of 
the latest being a splendid paper on 
“Our Handicap in Business,” read before 
the Deafened Adults Section of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association at Los An- 
geles. 

Fred wants teachers of lip reading to 
pay a little more attention to the equip- 
ping of their pupils for survival in the 
business world. He believes that special- 
ly prepared lesson material might help 
in this direction. Hannah Maples thinks 
this would have obstacles for the teacher 
who has not been brought up in the 
business world and who would find it 
difficult to acquire the practical vocab- 
ulary of many different vocations. My 
personal opinion is that a term in the 
Jafites correspondence group would help 
her a lot! 

What Fred has in mind, of course, is 
vocabulary drills such as the shorthand 
teacher uses. These are merely an ex- 
tension of the familiar “class” word 
drills used by practically every teacher 
of lip reading, who takes the names of 
flowers, birds, authors, etc., and uses 
them in sentences as practice material. 

I was a shorthand writer for ten years 
or more and my seriously affected hear- 
ing compelled me to concentrate on such 
vocabulary drills, as I had to be thor- 
oughly familiar with the technical terms 
used in the office where I was employed. 
At that time I also assisted a commercial 
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college in preparing students for their 
first stenographic positions. The leading 
feature of this preparatory course was 
the vocabulary drill. There were then, 
and I suppose there are still, books of 
dictation exercises containing lists of the 
terms used in various trades and profes- 
sions. These words, used in simple sen- 
tences, were supplemented by practice 
on the material found in the catalogues 
or business literature of the concern with 
which our pupil expected to be em- 
ployed. 

Once the position was secured, the 
drills were extended almost to the ex- 
clusion of any other preparation and 
the pupil was urged to practice at home, 
or even to employ some one to read the 
words (used in sentences) to him. I 
once employed a high-school boy to read 
a general work on palms to me pre- 
paratory to taking dictation from my em- 
ployer for a bulletin on the subject, and 
I found after a few evenings’ drill that 
Phoenix dactylifera (the date palm) was 
actually easier to recognize than Con- 
siantinople, say. 

“We will suppose that you are em- 
ployed in a drug store,” I wrote in the 
Votta Review back in 1918. “You take 
a pad of paper and pencil and make a 
list of the various items carried in stock 
~—soaps, candies, stationery, and perhaps 
drugs, in case the store really carries a 
few such articles. Whenever possible, 
you entice the members of your family, 
your friends, and your co-workers into 
reading this list to you, putting the 
words into simple sentences. If friends 
or relatives seem bashful and diffident 
about doing this, you can usually employ 
a school boy or girl to read to you. 
Have the list read up and down, forward 
and backward, always being sure that 
the words are put into such colloquial 
sentences as are likely to be hurled at 
you any moment during the day: ‘I 


would like a bottle of Dr. Deffs hear 
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tonic, ‘Miss Bossum, did the expressman 
deliver those Water’s Mississippi River 
pills?’ and so on.” 

It is of fundamental importance on 
taking a position to find out at once the 
names of your fellow workers and of the 
various firms and individuals with whom 
your employer transacts business, and 
practice on these until they are as fa- 
miliar as the names of your intimate 
friends. 

This type of vocabulary practice, vital 
in holding a position, is useful to those 
who remain at home, since they can 
drill on the ordinary household words, 
and especially those needed at the table, 
until they can be recognized at once, 
It pays, too, for one to drill up a little 
on the terms connected with the hobbies 
and fads of one’s friends. It will help 
your popularity with your rich, golf. 
playing uncle tremendously if you learn 
to understand readily his golf language 
—not the language he uses on the course 
after an unsuccessful shot, but that used 
in describing the game in polite circles, 

I am afraid I have been unable to 
answer “yes” to my correspondent’s ques- 
tion—in this article at least. I could 
have done so fifteen years ago, but now 
—well, a man was noticed on a_ busy 
corner in Los Angeles, paying absolutely 
ne attention to anyone. He shook his 
head and mumbled to himself: “No, no, 
no-no-no-‘no!” He paid no attention at 
all to the crowd that gathered around 
but just kept saying, “No, no, no!” 

A policeman came up and tapped him 
on the shoulder, inquiring sympatheti- 
cally, “What’s the matter, my friend?” 

“Nothing at all,” responded the man. 
“I’m just a Yes-man from Hollywood, 
taking a day off.” 

Yes, that’s my situation—a “yes” man 
taking a day off. Perhaps I may be able 
to write seriously some day, but not just 
yet. 
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Emotional Stimulus 


By Ciaupe W. Prusta 


(An extract from a personal letter) 


OU asked me to tell you about that 
sixth sense. When one is as deaf 
as you and I are, the manner in 
which one lives with oneself determines 
in large measure the amount of happi- 
ness or misery one finds in life. For a 
long time I felt the need of emotional 
stimulus which the spoken word and 
music gave me in hearing days; but now 
I observe that I am developing a respon- 
siveness to what I see which is proving 
to be a source of pleasure and is giving 
me an emotional experience which may be 
akin to the reactions enjoyed by hearing 
people. I am not sure what has been 
responsible for this, unless it has been the 
natural development which compensates 
for the loss of so important a sense as 
that of hearing. 

I have not allowed myself to stagnate. 
Being in the prime of life, in good health 
and with family responsibilities, I have 
tried, both from necessity and choice, to 
lead a normal life. It is natural in deaf- 
ness to shun public contacts; but there is 
one place where I continue to associate 
with people. That is at church. I enjoy 
going there with my family. With the 
exception of my wife, who sings in the 
choir, they sit with me in a front seat 
where I can see. It is in the Lord’s house 
that I experience most of those emotional 
joys I mentioned. 

The first occasion that I remember was 
one Sunday morning when my wife had 
asolo part in the choir. She looked nice 
to me up there, using her rich contralto 
Voice, which, in my hearing days, was 
one of my chief joys. After her solo, the 
choir joined in a chorus and sang, or so 
it seemed to me, as if inspired. My im- 
agination ran riot, and I was thrilled 
through and through, as though hearing 
the most wonderful music imaginable. It 


gave me quite a kick. Understand, I did 
not hear any music, nor was I crazy, but 
I experienced the thrill from the picture 
my brain built up for me. I asked Wini- 
fred, when we got home, if the anthem 
went off well, and she said it did. 

A few weeks ago, I had a series of these 
reactions in the same service one Sunday 
morning. The first one occurred during 
the anthem. The tenor in the mixed 
quartette was a young high school boy. 
He had a duet with the soprano. I[ tell 
the voices by their positions. He had 
been singing in the choir, but this was 
the first time, to my knowledge, that he 
had assumed a special part of this kind. 
I liked the way he stood with his head 
up, using his young voice and life in 
singing praises to Jehovah. His singing 
may have been very ordinary. It prob- 
ably was. But to me he presented a pic- 
ture over which I rejoiced. 

The sermon was about Paul’s conver- 
sion. As it was based on a narrative, and 
as I have a pastor whose face I can read, 
I could follow the thought in the main. 
When it came to the place where Paul 
heard the voice, and he asked, “Who art 
thou, Lord?” and the answer came, “I 
am Jesus whom thou persecutest,” some- 
thing welled up within me and it seemed 
as if I had actually heard it myself. It 
gave me quite a kick. 

Then, at the close of the service, a 
married couple and their little boy put 
their membership into the church. The 
parents came by statement, as they had 
been members elsewhere; but the little 
boy came by primary obedience. He was 
a manly little fellow, about ten years of 
age. He greatly appealed to me. When 
he was asked if he believed that Jesus is 
the Christ, and if he accepted Him as his 
Saviour, I liked the way he nodded his 
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head in the affirmative. Winifred told me 
afterwards that he said, “Yes, sir.” I 
would expect a manly answer like that 
from him. 

These are examples of how I have re- 
sponded to my surroundings as I have 
observed them. They may not have moved 
others as they did me. Now, I am not 
considered an emotional man. I am not 
given to an outward show of my feelings. 
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My wife has good naturedly chided me 
many times for not “raving” about things, 
which is her expression for making a 
fuss. But I do seem to have an inner 
emotional being which responds to out- 
ward stimulus in which hearing has no 
part, but which reaches my brain through 
my sight. I do not discuss these personal 
matters as a rule, but I think you will 
look upon them as interesting discoveries 
in life’s laboratory, just as I do. 





Kibitzing Among the Hard of Hearing 


By Leonarp ELsTon 


N relating my experiences in St. Peters- 
| burg, Florida, this winter, I hope that 

I may catch the eye of someone who, 
like myself, has been plodding along in 
the valley of mental depression through 
which hard of hearing people almost in- 
variably wander when they discover that 
they are being shut out of the hearing 
world. This discovery, in my case, was 
made around the year 1902. Like thou- 
sands of others, I found myself without 
promise or hope at this stunning revela- 
tion. In fact, the last specialist I visited 
informed my wife that, inasmuch as there 
was nothing to be done to help me, she 
should use every possible influence to 
force me into social relationship with 
others, and prevent me, if possible, from 
developing that complex which drives the 
hard of hearing person metaphorically 
into a shell. 

Several years later, it was my privilege 
to meet two gentlemen who were expert 
lip readers. I considered their marvelous 
ability to read colloquial speech nothing 
short of a miracle; and could not accept 
it as other than a gift, providentially be- 
stowed. I had not at that time the faint- 
est dream that one could acquire this knowl- 
edge by patient and earnest effort. 

During the intervening years, I have 


watched with interest the formation of 
clubs or leagues for the hard of hearing; 
but not until this winter have I had the 
courage to investigate their methods. To 
be truthful, if there was any type of per- 
son that I would deliberately avoid, it 
was the one whose limited sense of hear- 
ing was on a par with my own. 

What a surprise was in store for me! 
I finally overcame my timidity and visited 
the St. Petersburg, Florida, Club to see 
what it was all about. Suffice it to say 
that I found enough here to absorb my 
interest. Immediately I began private 
instruction in lip reading, attending five 
classes a week at the Vocational School. 
The work has been extremely interesting 
and uplifting. It has removed for all time 
much of that sense of fear in meeting 
others, besides giving me a decidedly im 
proved outlook. 

I build no hope of ever becoming eff- 
cient in speech reading, although I prom: 
ise myself never to grow stale in the effort 
to improve. Aside from this, the personal 
contacts have been inspiring, and have 
proved to me that the finest friendships 
may be built up with the very type of 
person I was trying so hard to avoid. 

I prize highly the many helpful things 


(Continued on page 373) 
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Getting Results in Hearing Tests* 


By W. Morton Garpner, B.S., M.D. 


ETHODS of testing the acuity of 
M audition have made great ad- 
vances within the last fifty-five 
years. I mention this space of time, for it 
was in 1879 that David E. Hughes, an elec- 
trician, made the first audiometer. The 
terms “audion bulb,” “radio tube,” “‘audio- 
amplifier,’ and “microphone” indicate 
new apparatus which have resulted in in- 
struments of precision for testing hearing. 
I suppose the first method of testing 
hearing was to see how loud one had to 
yell to make a person hear. 

You are all acquainted with the watch 
test, Galton’s whistle, tuning forks and the 
spoken and whispered voice tests. All of 
these are good in certain respects, but none 
meet all of the needs of today. 

There is no better instrument in use to- 
day for making a hearing survey of school 
children than the 4-A audiometer. No 
other method tests forty children at one 
time so quickly and so simply. 

Any method that depends upon a child’s 
either raising or lowering its hand to indi- 
cate the moment when it ceases to hear a 
very faint sound is unsatisfactory for group 
testing, whereas with the 4-A the child has 
only to write the numbers he hears and, 
obviously, cannot write the numbers he 
cannot hear. 

Recently this statement was made: “The 
real value of the 4-A audiometer is the 
fact that it discovers many cases of im- 
paired hearing in their incipiency.” This 
is true in a limited sense. The 4-A audiom- 
eter discovers only those incipient cases 
of deafness which have impaired hearing 
within the vibratory range of the human 
voice, 100 to 5,000 d.v., whereas the human 
ear can hear sounds produced between 16 
and 30,000 d.v. 


A prominent otologist has jovially re- 





*Read at the Pacific Zone Conference of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing, Pasadena, January 26, 1934 


marked that “The 4-A Audiometer tests the 
ability of the child to hear a phonograph.” 
This is true, but in this instance it tests the 
ability to hear a phonograph that can re- 
produce the human voice so faintly as to 
be below the threshold of most human 
ears. And this is how the incipient hard 
of hearing case is found. But deafness 
may begin outside of the range of the hu- 
man voice, and to detect this some other 
device than the 4-A Audiometer is re- 
quired. The 4-A is a practical instrument 
for the time being, for it acts like a sieve 
to screen out those children who are hav- 
ing difficulty in hearing the human voice, 
and this is tremendously important work 
from an educational point of view. From 
a preventive point of view it does not go 
far enough. 

I have been taken to task for stating that 
the 4-A audiometer test is not always re- 
liable. By that I mean that we sometimes 
find that a child’s record with the 4-A may 
indicate a loss of 9 S.U. or even 15 S.U. 
and yet on further examination we find he 
can hear much better than this. 

That this view is held by others also is 
evident by the fact that all users advocate 
retesting those who on the first test fail 
by 9S.U. If the test were infallible there 
would be no need of the retest. It is ex- 
pected that about 20% will need to be re- 
tested because they failed on the first test. 
But 10% is a high proportion to fail by 
9 S.U. on the final test. This proves that 
about 10% were not so hard of hearing 
as indicated by the first test. 

Frequently I find a child who has failed 
by 9 S.U. who can hear my whispered 
voice, produced only by residual air, at 
20 feet. Any child who can do that has 
not a loss of 9 S.U. for the human voice. 

Why do we find this discrepancy? 

There are several reasons or causes. 

1. The child may not understand just 
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what is expected of him even when the 
operator thinks full explanation has been 
given. This is especially true of the first, 
second and third grade children, and for 
this reason we do not test these grades 
with the audiometer in Los Angeles. 


2. Some children do not try after the 
sound is so faint that they have to put 
forth effort to hear. This is comparable 
to the child we so frequently find who can 
read 20/20 on the eye chart but stops at 
20/40 and says he can’t see any further. 


3. Inattention. 4. Distraction. 5. Men- 
tal confusion. 6. Misplacement of the ear 
piece. 7. And, perhaps worst of all, extra- 
neous noises. All these may cause a child 
to make a poor record. 


Of course when I test by the whispered 
voice test I wait until the conditions are 
right and everything is quiet. This can 
not be done when the audiometer is 
started. Vehicles pass on the pavement. 
It may be recess time for some grades. 
Teachers are directing pupils in the halls. 
Pupils are going on errands, doors slam- 
ming, chairs moving on the floor above. 
It is music hour, etc., etc. 

In some schools these activities in the 
school are pretty well regulated for us. 
In others we appear to be interrupters of 
the routine. 

But the possibility of inaccuracy in a 
test by the 4-A audiometer does not indi- 
cate that we should not use the instru- 
ment. The very fact that more fail than 
are really hard of hearing indicates that 
none will be missed who really have an 
impairment in hearing within the range 
of the human voice. Furthermore there is 
the possibility that those who fail one test 
and not another may have periods of im- 
pairment. That is, there may be days on 
which they do not hear so well as they do 
on others. Hence the inaccuracy of the 
test is at least on the safe side. 

In Los Angeles all who fail on the sec- 
ond test are given an otologic examina- 
tion, and whether or not they have the 
amount of impairment indicated by the 
test we find a large number who have con- 
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ditions of the nose, throat and ears that 
need medical and surgical attention, and 
often these are of such a nature that if left 
untreated they will lead to serious conse. 
quences. Notices are sent to the parents 
of these children advising them to have 
the condition attended to. 


The question naturally arises: why have 
not these conditions been found by the 
regular school doctors? Why is it that 
only about 5% of those school children 
who have impaired hearing are found by 
the general school physicians? The ques- 
tion is easily answered. The school phy- 
sician is not furnished with the proper 
equipment, nor given a suitable place in 
which to make the examinations, nor are 
there a sufficient number of school phy- 
sicians employed in proportion to the 
school enrollment to give the physicians 
time to make thorough examinations. 


For a moment allow me to digress. 
You and I are so anxious to help these 
handicapped children that we search all 
about for arguments in their favor. One 
of these is that the handicapped child will 
repeat his grades and repeating grades is 
an additional educational cost. This is 
not a good argument. The cost for a 
child for one year in the elementary 
grades in one of our large cities is $94; 
in the junior high $130; and in the high 
school $145. Now I am told it is a fact 
that the very great majority of children 
do not attend school after the years of 
compulsory attendance; in California 
that is 18 years of age. In other words 
they attend school for 12 years and quit. 
So, you see, if a child repeats his courses 
every year and remains in the elementary 
grades the whole twelve years he does not 
cost the city so much as the child who 
passes each grade and graduates at the end 
of his high school years. 


The real point at issue is that if a child, 
by virtue of being handicapped, repeats 
his grades and does not complete his edu- 
cation, that child is not properly fitted for 
citizenship, he is not prepared to be a self- 
supporting citizen and will be an added 
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expense to the community later in life. 
So our argument with respect to repeating 
grades is not the greater cost of education 
but the greater cost of ignorance. 

The question as to what is best for the 
hard of hearing child involves several 
problems: 

1. One of our first problems is to 
create enough public sentiment for the 
hard of hearing child so that means will 


be furnished to find him. 


2. Another problem is to provide bet- 
ter facilities for school doctors to exam- 
ine school children. Our new school build- 
ing should be equipped with sound proof 


examining rooms. 


3. Unnecessary noise should be elim- 
inated. Our school boards should not 
locate schools on the main avenues where 
the din of traffic is deafening. We have 
long known that boiler-makers become 
deaf. Now we learn that taxi drivers in 
New York City are becoming hard of 
hearing. Edison went so far as to say that 
city noise would increase and the man of 
the future would be deaf. In some of our 
schools there is perfect bedlam. Someone 
is constantly moving about. Doors are 
slamming. Call bells ring long, loud, 
frequently and furiously. Plumbers and 
carpenters make repairs during school 
hours. Play grounds are located beside 
study rooms. 

To test the hearing of school children 
accurately under such conditions is ab- 
solutely impossible. Sometimes we hear 
some one say that this is the condition 
under which they recite, so why is it not 
all right to test under the same condition? 
In the first place, if children hear cor- 
rectly in such conditions as this they do 
so only under undue strain. As to testing 
their hearing, it is not fair because the 
standards can not be the same. In such 
a place a child with normal hearing, more 
than the hard of hearing child, will be 
distracted by the extraneous noise and 
will be unable to interpret correctly what 
he hears. 

One of our otologists has said: “We 
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test the amount of noise in our offices.” 
This could be said of our schools as well, 
when we use any test other than the audio- 
metric and compare the child’s hearing 
with our own. 


4. We should have more audiometers 
and more people to operate them. 


5. There should be a sufficient number 
of school physicians employed for a suffi- 
cient length of time to give all school 
children a _ reasonably good physical 
examination with modern equipment. In- 
cidentally a school physician is a special- 
ist quite distinct from a private practi- 
tioner and should be one who is fond of 
children. 

6. There should be in use a Western 
Electric 2-A audiometer or a Jones-Knud- 
sen audio-amplifier to test thoroughly 
those children who fail with the 4-A au- 
diometer. These instruments test the 
whole range of human hearing and are 
also diagnostic. 

7. Testing should not be limited to 
finding those children who are so afflicted 
as to be in need of lip reading instruction, 
commendable as this is. On examining 
those who fail in the audiometer test we 
find many children with conditions of the 
nose, throat and ears which, in all prob- 
ability, if left untreated will lead to deaf- 
ness. By notifying their parents, treatment 
is instituted which prevents this catas- 
trophe. 

One more phase of this work is the so- 
ciological. Excluding the congenitally 
deaf and some whose deafness could not, 
perhaps, be prevented, every other deaf 
child that we find is a condemnation either 
of our ignorance or our indifference. 

In one of our schools, there was a boy 
who was a problem case. He did not care 
for school, had no interest in it. With an- 
other boy, he had become a petty thief 
about the neighborhood. Following our 
audiometer survey of that school it was 
found that this boy was quite hard of hear- 
ing. His teacher, on learning this, placed 
him in a front seat and saw to it that he 


(Continued on page 374) 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


River Puzzles 


HIS winding river flows past pictur- 
esque villas and vineyards, past ro- 

“ mantic chateaux to one of the most 
beautiful cities in the world.—Rhine. 

This river of red water has carved a 
masterpiece of Nature in the sand and 
rocks of the desert—Colorado. 

Strong Slavic boatmen have trudged 
along the banks of this stream for ages, 
singing old songs as they pulled heavy 
boats through the water.—V olga. 

If “my fair lady” should stroll down 
the banks of this river with me we should 
feel sorrowful to miss the old bridge of 
our childhood.—Thames. 

This Chinese stream is called “The 
River of Sorrows” by those who live on 
its banks.—Yang Tse Kiang. 

This river is called “The American 
Rhine” and once a long time ago a tiny 
“Half Moon” floated on its waters.— 
Hudson. 

A brave man once defied the foe on 
the banks of this stream until the bridge 
behind him tumbled into the water.— 
Tiber. 

Uncle Sam’s largest river drains a 
country that gives bread to the world.— 
Mississippi. 

There are wonderful temples and tombs 
along this river which gives itself to the 
country that it drains.—Nile. 

The wonderful blue waters of this 
stream go waltzing down to the Black 
Sea.—Danube. 

The Father of his Country and other 
brave men once crossed this river full of 
ice at midnight and surprised the foe.— 
Delaware. 

This icy cold river wears its way 
through a barren land in the far north 
that is full of gold—Yukon. 

One of the largest rivers in the world 
rolls its way to the Atlantic Ocean 
through tropical forests full of Indians 
and wild animals.—Amazon. 

(Adapted) Ciara M. ZIEcLER. 


Niagara Falls—Beginners 


Mrs. Brown had two small boys. 

The boys’ names were Bobbie and 
Jackie. 

One morning Mrs. Brown had an in. 
vitation to a bridge party. 

She was afraid that she could not go 
to the bridge party. 

She did not want to leave the boys 
by themselves all afternoon. 

Bobbie said, “Mother, we want you to 
go to the bridge party. We will be very 
good boys while you are away.” 

Mrs. Brown said, “I’m afraid that you 
boys will have trouble while I am 
away.” 

They said, “Oh, no, ma’am. We will 
be very good while you are at the bridge 
party.” 

She went to the bridge party and she 
had a lovely time. 

After she had been there a while she 
thought that she would call the boys on 
the telephone. 

She called them and Bobbie answered 
the phone. 

Bobbie’s mother asked, “Are you boys 
getting along all right?” 

Bobbie said, “Oh, yes, Mother. We are 
having a fine time.” 

She asked, “Have you had any trou- 
ble?” 

Bobbie said, “Oh, no ma’am. We 
haven’t fussed at all.” 

She asked, “What are you playing, 
Bobbie?” 

Bobbie said, “We are playing Niagara 
Falls.” 

His mother asked, “How are you play- 
ing Niagara Falls, Bobbie?” 

Bobbie said, “We turned the water 
on in the bath tub. 

“We let the water run for a long, long 
time. 

“Now the water is running down the 
stairway and we call it Niagara Falls.” 


ELIZABETH CHAMBLESS. 
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New History of American School 


The American School for the Deaf at 
Hartford published recently an enlarged 
revision of the history prepared forty 
years ago by Dr. Job Williams. The 
new volume is an attractive, illustrated 
booklet, which describes not only the 
growth of the Hartford School, but the 
development of the education of the deaf 
throughout the United States. As the first 
permanent school for the deaf in this 
country and the first to establish the 
policy of educating the deaf at public 
expense, this school has always main- 
tained a unique position. It is interest- 
ing to compare the reports of a century 
ago with statements offered in this book- 
let. For instance, in the report of 1831 
is the decisive remark, “All efforts to 
accomplish articulation are now con- 
sidered useless and wholly abandoned.” 
As late as 1866, Principal Stone rejected 
articulation on ten points, among them 
being the objection that “lip reading 
must be taught also.” “Today,” remarks 
Mr. Wheeler, “all educators of the deaf 
believe that the oral method is the best 
method for teaching the deaf.” In the 
early days, twelve years was the age of 
admission, and the period of instruction 
was four years, or, at the most, five. A 
few pupils were admitted at the age of 
ten, or younger. The average age of the 
first class at the time of admission was 
17 years. In 1843 the age of admission 
was lowered to 8 and the period of in- 
struction increased to 6 years. 














Summer School in Milwaukee 


A summer school for teachers of the 
deaf and the hard of hearing will be con- 
ducted at the Milwaukee State Teachers 
College. The courses are planned to 
meet the requirements of experienced 
teachers of the deaf and the hard of 
hearing who wish to improve their tech- 
nique and keep abreast of modern trends 
in education. The instructors include 
Sherman K. Smith, voice scientist of New 
York City; Alice Streng, instructor in the 
education of the deaf, Milwaukee State 
Teachers College, formerly of Central In- 
stitute, St. Louis; and Stella Stillson 
Slaughter, Director of the Division of the 
Education of Exceptional Children, Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College. 

The following courses will be offered: 


Modern Trends in the Education of the Deaf: 
Primarily for experienced teachers of the deaf. 
Opportunity will be given for individual ex- 
perimental work if desired. Daily attendance 
in clinic is required. Two credits——Muiss Strenc. 

Techniques in the Use of Modern Hearing 
Aids: Introduction of multiple hearing aids; 
study of their mechanics, services and care; 
recording of voices; creating a hearing vocab- 
ulary; tone quality, vowel, consonant, rhythm 
through auricular training; selection of material 
for selected classes—the hard of hearing—the 
profoundly deaf; development of voice quality, 
etc. Two credits—Mr. Smit. 

Speech Development in the Deaf: Emphasis 
will be placed upon the modern methods of 
developing the sounds of speech, with practical 
application of these methods. Accent, emphasis 
and inflection will be considered. For experi- 
enced teachers of the deaf. Two credits.—Miss 
STRENG. 

Fundamental of Voice Production in the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing: A course for teachers 
of the deaf. Improvement of the teacher’s own 
voice as a pattern for student improvement; 
development of an appreciation for a standard 
of good voice quality; a study of applied 
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physiology of the organs of phonation and ar- 
ticulation as a basis for vocal diagnosis and 
voice improvement; the articulated vowel; tac- 
tile sense and voice training; diagnosis and 
corrective measures for faulty phonation. Text: 
Assigned reading in “Mechanism of the Larynx,” 
Negus. Two credits—Mr. SMITH. 


Mr. Smith and Miss Streng will con- 
duct a joint clinic to demonstrate the 
theories and principles advanced in their 
classes. 

Mrs. SLAUGHTER will offer the follow- 
ing courses: Personality Adjustments; 
Psychology of Exceptional Children; and 
Mental Testing (including the use of per- 
formance tests with deaf children). 

Fees are most reasonable. Address in- 
quiries to Stella Stillson Slaughter, Divi- 
sion of Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Milwaukee State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


A History of the Arkansas School 


The Arkansas School has just pub- 
lished a booklet prepared by Superin- 
tendent Bess Michaels Riggs, “A History 
of the Education of the Deaf in the State 
of Arkansas.” This school, which was 
founded in 1860, has experienced dra- 
matic episodes. The legislature which 
passed the first bill of appropriation for 
its support passed also the famous Con- 
vention Act by which the machinery for 
secession from the Federal Government 
was put in motion. The school passed 
through a dark period after the Civil 
War, and not until 1876 was it recog- 
nized as an integral part of the state’s 
school system. The years from 1892 to 
1905 are characterized by the author of 
this interesting pamphlet as the Period 
of Growth; the years from 1905 to 1934 
are called the Period of Improved Legis- 
lation. In 1905, a law was passed ex- 
tending the time of attendance from ten 
to thirteen years. In 1925, the law of 
compulsory education was enacted. 

One of the most interesting chapters 
in this book is that which tells of a visit 
which Dr. and Mrs. Bell paid to the 
school in 1895. The account would bear 
quoting in full, but there is one para- 
graph which -stands out, as it touches 
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upon the oft mentioned relationship be. 
tween the telephone and the education of 
the deaf. 

Dr. Bell, addressing the pupils, told 
how he had thought it possible to invent 
an electrical instrument that would en- 
able the deaf to see speech. “He made 
an instrument with two cavities, one 
filled with gas and the other with air, 
The gas cavity was arranged so that the 
gas could be lighted and made to give 
forth a small flame. From the air cavity 
ran a tube, which, when talked into, 
stirred the air and caused the flame to 
flicker, or bob up and down; and this 
flame was arranged to be reflected by 
revolving mirrors. “This device,’ he said, 
‘like several others I made, was what 
the world calls a failure. But from this 
failure sprang the telephone.’ ” 

Dr. Bell spent some time in the oral 
department of the school testing the 
hearing of the pupils. He laid special 
stress upon the fact that the hearing of 
every child entering school should be 
properly tested and that all who could 
should be instructed by the auricular 
method. And this was forty years ago! 





The Guild of St. John of Beverly 

There is a shelf in the Volta Bureau 
library on which are several closely 
packed boxes of booklets, pamphlets, and 
chipping, labeled “Ephphatha House— 
Guild of St. John of Beverly.” The con- 
tents are miscellaneous, but, although 
they cover a wide range of subjects relat- 
ing to deafness and deal with a remark- 
able variety of activities, they all repre- 
sent various aspects of the welfare work 
which has been carried on in London 
for nearly forty years by Mr. Selwyn 
Oxley. The Guild of St. John of Beverly 
is an international organization of per- 
sons interested in improving the situation 
of the deaf and the hard of hearing. 
There are more than 20,000 members 
in different parts of the world. The 
Guild, although partaking of a mission- 
ary character, is interdenominational and 
free. Its purpose is to spread knowledge 
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of the effects of deafness, to provide 
information in regard to the education 
and welfare of the deaf and hard of 
hearing and to offer a social center, 
Ephphatha House, for the deaf them- 
selves. 

Every year a large amount of litera- 
ture is published—leaflets, booklets, a 
calendar, a report of Mr. Oxley’s own 
activities. These latter are manifold and 
various. He travels up and down Eng- 
land, attending meetings, organizing 
clubs and centers, distributing literature, 
visiting churches, schools, and organiza- 
tions for the deaf. His work is indepen- 
dent and self created. Although he co- 
operates with other organizations in every 
way, he maintains Ephphatha House in 
London as a separate and “honorary” 
center. 

Here, at 5 Grange Road, may be 
found a great collection of books by and 
about the deaf and the hard of hearing; 
films and slides depicting work for the 
deaf, and quantities of printed matter 
for free distribution. There is also a 
club room for the deaf and their visi- 
tors, a lecture room, and a dining room 
and kitchen. Mr. Oxley himself spends 
a great deal of time traveling in his car 
or in a caravan paying visits and lectur- 
ing, but when he is in London he cor- 
dially welcomes visitors at the Guild 
rooms, and during his frequent absences, 
there is always a representative to ex- 
plain the work of the Guild. Mrs. Oxley, 
(Kate Whitehead), who is herself deaf, 
is a writer, and regularly assists her 


husband in his work. 





The Parent of a Deaf Child 
Broadcasts 


On March 23, Mrs. E. L. Myers, of 
New York City, who has frequently been 
a contributor to the Home and School 
department of the VotTa REvIEW, gave 
a talk on Teaching the Deaf Child to 
Speak, broadcasting from Station WEAF, 
New York City. She spoke during the 
“Magic in Speech” program directed by 
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Vida Ravenscroft Sutton in cooperation 
with the Council for American Speech. 
Mrs. Myers told in a graphic way of the 
home training of her son, Richard, and 
explained the general needs of the deaf 
child as regards speech, language, and 
lip reading. 





New League Publications 


The new bulletins which have recently 
sprung into being are coming so thick 
and fast that it is hard to keep up with 
them. The San Antonio League made its 
bow April 25 with The Sphinx Press, an 
attractive mimeographed sheet, with an 
excellent makeup. The first number con- 
tains several items of exceptional inter- 
est, among them a note to the effect that 
the lip reading class opened in San 
Antonio under the CWA will be con- 
tinued, even though the class received 
notice, three days after its organization, 
that no funds were available for the 
salary of an instructor. Miss Mounger, 
who had been engaged as teacher, volun- 
teered to serve without pay, the school 
authorities granted the use of a class 
room, and the class is meeting regularly. 

The Richmond League has just pub- 
lished the first issue of Smilin’ Thru. 
Among the noteworthy achievements of 
the league recorded in this number is the 
news that Richmond has become the 
permanent home of the silver cup, for 
which Baltimore, Washington and Rich- 
mond Leagues competed April 7. Rich- 
mond has won the cup three times out of 
four. The winning contestants were Miss 
Virginia Horner, who took part in the 
national tournament in Chicago in 1933, 
and Miss Myrtle Crump. 

Both the Richmond and the San An- 
tenio leagues are to be congratulated 
for remembering to put their names on 
the first pages of their bulletins. It not 
infrequently happens that a bulletin is 
received which gives no indication as to 
its source, until after the reader has 
hunted through several pages. Surely 
every newspaper should have the name 
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of its home town printed plainly where 
all who read may learn. 

Still another new paper is The Lip 
Reader, which carries news of the Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, League. The Lip Reader 
is owned and published by a private 
individual, Mr. Ray Stallo. The league 
furnishes a copy to each member month- 
ly. A three page, three column sheet, 
The Lip Reader is most attractively 
printed, and the news is well presented. 





Courses in Wyoming 


The University of Wyoming offers a 
course in lip reading for adults and a spe- 
cial course for teachers on “Problems of 
the Hard of Hearing Child in the School,” 
to be given during the first term of its 
summer session, 1934. The courses are 
offered in cooperation with the Division 
of Special Education and the Division for 
the Deaf and the Blind of the Wyoming 
State Department of Education. The 
course for teachers aims to give them an 
understanding of the problems of deafness 
and how these problems may be met in a 
regular schoolroom. Both courses will be 
given by Miss Pauline Schmidt, a graduate 
of the normal department of Central In- 
stitute, St. Louis, who is now teaching in 
the Georgia School for the Deaf. 





Catholic Chapel Installs Phones 

The Bulletin, published by the Minne- 
apolis League for the Hard of Hearing, 
offers in its May issue, the following 
interesting item: 

“Sunday Mass and Sermon at 8:30 
A. M., are to be held each Sunday of the 
year, except during the months of June, 
July, and August, in the Chapel of the 
Diocesan Teachers College, St. Paul, for 
the exclusive benefit of the hard of 
hearing Catholics in the Twin Cities. 
Group hearing equipment of the latest 
design is available.” 

To the best of our knowledge, this is 
the first case in which a Catholic church 
has installed hearing devices. Congratu- 
lations! 
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Dr. Berry Talks on Hearing Aids 


A reprint from the Boston Guilder 
comprises a talk on “Mechanical Aids 
for Impaired Hearing,” which Dr. Gor. 
don Berry read before the New England 
Otological and Laryngological Society, 
February 28, 1934, and which was orig. 
inally published in the New England 
Journal of Medicine. Dr. Berry enlarged 
on the theme, “What becomes of the 
patient?” (after the physician has in. 
formed him his deafness is incurable.) 
He urged that otologists inform them. 
selves as to lip reading and its possi- 
bilities and that they also investigate all 
manner of amplifying devices used by 
the hard of hearing, and be in a posi- 
tion to advise their patients in this re- 
spect. Dr. Berry’s paper is an admirable 
summing up of the whole problem of 
defective hearing as it affects the indi- 
vidual, and the reprint should have a 
wide circulation among physicians. 





Science Service Features the 
Deaf Child 

In the daily feature released by Sci- 
ence Service, Washington, D. C., for pub- 
lication in newspapers throughout the 
country, there recently appeared an arti- 
cle about the deaf child. The release, 
which is dated April 24, is entitled “The 
Forgotten Deaf Child.” The statement 
is offered that the deaf child is “suffering 
from sentimentality and lack of common 
sense information,” and that “there is 
acute need of reaching the parents with 
information about training these young: 
sters.” The work of the Volta Bureau in 
supplying this information is noted, and 
suggestions are offered as to ways in 
which the parent and the physician may 
help to mitigate the effects of deafness 
on a small child. 





A person without convictions rarely 
plays a significant role in the world, but 
convictions can be arrived at through 
prejudice or through a knowledge of 
facts. 

—Burton P. Fowler. 
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Speech Correction 


SPEECH Disorpers. Sara M. Stinch- 
field. Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
New York. Cloth. 341 pp. Price, 
$4.00. 

“Speech Disorders” by Sara M. Stinch- 
field is a scholarly, scientific exploration 
of the nature and causes of defects of 
speech. The author describes it as “a 
psychological study.” It may also be de- 
scribed as a compendium of information 
on the subject of speech disorders. 

Dr. Stinchfield, formerly Associate 
Professor in Psychology at Mt. Holyoke 
College and a Lecturer in Psychology at 
the University of Southern Caiifornia, 
has also done practical work in correct- 
ing speech in the clinics of Los Angeles 
and has obtained first-hand knowledge 
of the work being done along speech 
lines in institutions in this country and 
abroad. Her bibliography indicates wide 
and thorough reading of the literature 
dealing with all sorts of defects of 
speech. She, therefore, approaches her 
subject from several angles—from that 
of the laboratory worker, from that of 
the practical worker, from that of the 
observer and from that of the critical 
student of the theories of others. The 
result is that she has produced a volume 
which may be regarded as authoritative, 
and which for both informatory and 
diagnostic purposes should be of great 
practical value to teachers of corrective 
speech. 

Dr. Stinchfield tells us that recent sur- 
veys of students in primary and secon: 


dary schools, high 

schools and colleges — 

“seem to indicate 

that speech dis- 

orders are on the 

increase.” She cites 

the fact that the 

White House Con- 

ference Committee 

on the study of 

speech defects ap- 

peinted by Presi- 

dent Hoover reported that there are at 
least one million school children in the 
United States handicapped to a greater or 
less degree by some sort of speech devia- 
tion. In the face of these facts, the need of 
the volume is obvious. 


The book consists of two parts. Part 
I classifies the various types of speech 
disorders, discusses the handicap of a 
marked defect from the standpoint of 
social consequences to the individual, 
takes up the question of symptoms, 
causes and pathological conditions, and 
offers for each type a general prognosis. 
“Deaf-mutism” is discussed briefly and is 
classified as an organic defect. But sur- 
veys made of other types of physically 
exceptional children, the blind and the 
crippled, show a much larger proportion 
of children needing both corrective work 
and training in what Dr. Stinchfield calls 
“the artistic side of speech work” than 
is found among more highly privileged 
children. For instance, it was found 
that 50% of the pupils of two of our 
leading schools for the blind, the Per- 
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kins Institute and the Pennsylvania In- 
stitution, suffered from some sort of 
speech handicap, with stuttering pre- 
dominating. 

Dr. Stinchfield devotes a large part of 
one chapter to dysphemia or stuttering, 
one of the most common, most easily 
diagnosed and most serious in its conse- 
quences of all speech disorders. Her 
data show that the stutterer ranks much 
above the average mentally and _ that 
there is a strong probability of heredi- 
tary transmission. The chapter dealing 
with stuttering and disphonia (voice de- 
fect) and the chapter which follows it, 
dealing with dislogia, defined as “diffi- 
culty in vocal expression of ideas in 
speech due to impairment of reasoning 
power in psychoses and _ feeble-minded- 
ness,” will be of especial interest to the 
psychiatrist. 

Part II gives statistical studies of the 
speech of 3,000 college women and pub- 
lic school students. It includes typical 
case histories, chapters on _personality- 
studies, oral and silent reading results, 
questionnaires sent out to students, and 
speech diagnostic tests. A number of 
charts, graphs and tables summing up 
extensive research work are _ included. 

Dr. Stinchfield necessarily uses the 
terminology of the laboratory and the 
lecture-room but “for the guidance of the 
reader” a “Dictionary of Terms” is in- 
serted in the second chapter. The au- 
thor’s style is direct, clear, concise. Al- 
though the book is addressed primarily 
to those working with the speech of sub- 
jects whose hearing is normal the speech- 
pathologist, the psychologist, the psy- 
chiatrist, the clinical worker, the teacher 
of corrective speech in schools and col- 
leges, the teacher of the deaf, who is a 
serious student of the production and 
correction of speech, will find it highly 
interesting and instructive. 

“A good definition of normal speech” 
is quoted by Dr. Stinchfield from the 
Lectures of E. MacLeod, “Good speech 


is that which is inconspicuous, free from 
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affectations of over- or under-articula- 
tion, and most readily accepted by the 
major group of cultured people whatever 
their geographical or social location.” 
Dr. Stinchfield continues, “It implies an 
orderly communication of thoughts in 
such a way as to require the least amount 
of effort to both speaker and hearer.” 
Good standards these, by which to judge 
the speech of both the deaf and the 
hearing. 
—ENFIELD JOINER. 





A New Book on Rhythm 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING RHYTHM TO 
THE Dear, Margaret S. Kent. 
lished by the Maryland School for the 
Deaf, 1934. Stiff paper cover, 80 
pp. Price, $1.00. 

Teachers of the deaf will find Miss 
Kent’s book a valuable aid in providing 
inspiration and guidance for their work 
in rhythm. For those who are unae 
quainted with what may be done for our 
deaf pupils by means of musical vibra- 
tions and definite teaching of time and 
accent in speech and in action, the au- 
thor presents a _ systematic program 
which, if followed, will greatly benefit 
the speech and movements of the deaf 
pupils. I have yet to find a deaf child 
who will not respond in some manner to 
rhythm. 

In her suggestions, Miss Kent states 
very clearly her two distinct aims: teach 
ing rhythm in speech and teaching rhyth- 
mic action. 
to elementary exercises which develop 
tactile perception of sound and more 
complex exercises for the development of 
distinctive perception of volume, reso 
nance, pitch, and time. 


The chapter on voice building is help: 
ful to those who understand voice build 
ing. We do not place the training of the 
voices of normal children under teachers” 
who are unacquainted with what com 


stitutes a good voice. The voices of deaf 


children should therefore have as much 


care as those of normal children, if not 


Pub. 


There is a chapter devoted 
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more. The ordinary classroom teacher 
cannot diagnose the faults of voice. If 
there is a supervising teacher who. can 
direct this work, well and good. The 
exercises in this chapter on voice build- 
ing are not in themselves a cure-all. 
Individual faults must be diagnosed and 
methods should be used to correct them. 
The sustained chord, prolonged with 
pedal, is a better starting point for voice 
work of any kind. I know of no such 
word as “vibretto.” The vibrato in voice 
building makes for poor attack, and the 
deaf are keenly susceptible to repeated 
vibration. Tremolo may be induced. 

The chapter on accent is very definite 
and well worth while educationally. The 
program which the author presents is 
progressive, and, if followed, will aid 
deaf pupils to gain intelligible speech. 

Miss Kent devotes a chapter to songs 
for different groups of children. In this 
she gives much available material and a 
list of recommended reading. The pro- 
cedure for playing and teaching a new 
song is worked out in detail. I believe 
that as “the whole is greater than any 
of its parts,” it is more educational and 
more stimulating to present the song as 
a whole first and then develop each 
phrase separately until finally the phrases 
are combined as the author suggests. 
The percussive orchestra is described 
in detail as to the various instruments 
ued. A good list of compositions to be 
played is included. Rhythmic actions in 
folk and tap dancing are well worked 
out, with explicit directions for teaching. 
At the end of the book is a splendid 
bibliography. 

I most sincerely and highly recom- 
mend Miss Kent’s work. It will fill a 
long felt want on the part of teachers of 
The author has made an ear- 
nest, thoughtful study of the subject, and 
has contributed much to the literature on 
leaching the deaf. 

There is one point to which I should 
like to call attention. In the introduc- 
tion, the author gives some indications 
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Summer Courses 


for 


TEACHERS OF THE DEAF AND 
HARD OF HEARING 


and for 
THE ADULT HARD OF HEARING 


at the 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


JUNE 25-AUGUST 3, 1934 
+ 
Sponsored by the American Asso- 


ciation to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf 


A Double Course on the Education 
of the Hard of Hearing Child 
Miss Olive Whildin 


Two Courses in Speech Reading 
Miss Clara M. Ziegler 


Two Courses in Voice and Speech 
Correction 
Mr. Clarence D. O’Connor 
+ 


For some years it has been dem- 
onstrated that teachers of the deaf 
value the opportunity to work at a 
great university under Association 
auspices. 

It has also been proved that the 
hard of hearing are eager to im- 
prove their voice and lip reading 
ability under expert instruction. 


Here is another opportunity. 
> 
For information, address 
DR. ROBERT B. ROULSTON 
Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, Md. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method is employed and im- 
perfect hearing is trained. Pupils are ad- 
mitted to the Primary Department at five 
years of age, while Grammar School Grades 
fit students for High-School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Director of Normal Department: 
LUCIE M. LEWIN, A.B. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual___.____ $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12. stories 











each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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of the beginning of musical training jg 
rhythm for the deaf. She speaks of Mr 
Currier and his wonderful work with the 
military band which he started at Fan. 
wood in 1877. In the second paragraph, 
Miss Kent makes the statement that, “ip 
1912 the first demonstration of pupils 
grouped around the piano, speaking 4 
song in unison, was held at the New 
York Institution under the direction of 
Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee.” 

The author was evidently misinformed 
as to the beginnings of rhythmical work 
Credit must be given to Mrs. Sarah Jor 
dan Monro of the Horace Mann School 
for the Deaf in Boston. Mrs. Monro, a 
special teacher of speech and voice m 
this school, was a pioneer in the use of 
the piano and the toy orchestra as aids 
in teaching speech and rhythm to deaf 
pupils. In June, 1896, a demonstration 
in rhythm was given at the graduation 
exercises. We have in our possession 
photographs which show the grouping 
about the piano, some with the pupils 
chanting their songs, and some with the 
toy orchestra. These pictures, - which 
were exhibited at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion, date back to 1902. 

In 1909, when I began to teach in the 
Horace Mann School, I not only saw 
Mrs. Monro teach her pupils in this 
way, but also observed her demonstre 
tions at her summer training school for 
teachers. In 1910, I took Mrs. Monro’ 
position as special teacher of speech, 
voice and rhythm. For years every 
class in the school has had rhythmical 
training in speech and action as part of 
the curriculum. In the July, 1914 
Votta Review, I had an article m 
“Voice Training and Rhythm,” which 
gives the result of five years’ teaching. 

—JenniE M. HENDERSON. 





The whole tendency of legislative e& 
deavor is toward a feeling of nation 
alism. There are some of us who do nd 
believe this is a good thing for long 
distance civilization. 

—Robert Lincoln O’Brien. 
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A Handbook of Deafness 


Aut Aspout THE Dear. How the Deaf 
are Helped, and How they may Help 
Themselves. A Handbook of Informa- 
tion on Deafness, the Deaf and Dumb, 
and the Deafened by Disease. Com- 
piled and Published by the National 
Institute for the Deaf, 2 Bloomsbury 
Street, London W. C. 1, England. Limp 
linen cover, 122 pp. Price, 3s, 3d, post 
free. 


This admirable handbook of informa- 
tion is a revised edition of The Problem 
of the Deaf, which was issued in 1929. 
It presents a great amount of information 
in compact form. The needs of the deaf 
and of the hard of hearing as regards 
education, medical care, employment, and 
social rehabilitation are stated; sugges- 
tions are made for meeting the various 
problems under all these heads, includ- 
ing the prevention of deafness; and all 
the existing agencies in the British Isles 
devoted to the medical treatment, educa- 
tion and welfare of the deaf and the 
hard of hearing are listed and described. 
The information presented has been pre- 
pared by experts in each field, and com- 
bines technical exactness with untechnical 
language and a portrayal of conditions 
that is clear enough for any layman to 
understand. The attitude of the writers 
is uniformly forward-looking, and the 
suggestions offered are constructive. These 
suggestions relate to preventive measures, 
the classification of the deaf, intelligence 
testing, better language instruction (which 
ineludes the lengthening of the school 
period by earlier admission and by the 
postponement of industrial education until 
after the normal educational period) and 
the raising of standards of life for grad- 
uates of schools for the deaf. Two memo- 
randums on the Eichholz Report are in- 
cluded. The legal status of the deaf is 
considered, as regards compulsory edu- 
cation, insurance, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, and emigration. An emphatic state- 
ment is offered concerning the unfairness 
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DIRECTORY 
OF 
LEAGUES FOR 
THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


THE BALTIMORE LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


3 East Centre Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


THE SPEECH READERS’ GUILD OF 
BOSTON, INC. 
See adv. on page 380 


THE CHICAGO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


Suite 1022, 64 E. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. Tel. Central 4559 


THE DETROIT LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 380 


THE MILWAUKEE LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Suite 526-27, Marquette Bldg., 
709 N. 11th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 380 


THE SPEECH READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 Locust Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 380 


THE PROVIDENCE LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Room 11, 42 Weybosset St., 
Providence, R. 


THE TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


2313 Ashland Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 


THE WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 380 
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A Bell Telephone Amplifier may be permanently 
connected to any telephone in your home or office. 
You may increase or lower its amplifying volume 
at will, or switch it off entirely when the telephone 
is used by persons with normal hearing. Simple, 
unobtrusive, easy to control, it brings S 

the convenience of the telephone to 
many who have been without it. Ask & 
the Business Office of your local Tele- & 
phone Company for a demonstration. 










The Trask Fresh Air School 
Of Lip Reading 


ANNOUNCES ITS SECOND 
SUMMER SEASON 


at 


Sweet Fern Lodge, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 


One may enjoy a vacation in the fas- 
cinating Poconos while gaining proficiency 
in the art of lip reading 


For Terms and Full Information 


Apply to 
MRS. JOHN E. D. TRASK, Principal 
1420 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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of discriminating against deaf motorists, 
Altogether, the volume is a remarkably 
complete consensus of information as to 
the effects of deafness and the existing 
methods of mitigating these effects. A 
copy should be in the possession of every. 
one interested in any phase of work for 
the deaf or the hard of hearing. 





“Deaf and Hearing Children” 
(Continued from page 325) 

It will be seen that this last item is 
precisely in line with modern thinking 
among educators of normal children, 
when we consider Sheridan’s dictum in 
his “Speaking and Writing English”— 
“No thought can stand before the mind 
that is not clothed in words,” and, again, 
“Thought without traces of laryngeal 
movements has been found extremely rare 
in normal persons.” (Obviously, Sheri- 
dan’s use of the word “thought” refers to 
something other than its more primitive 
forms.) That this laryngeal reaction was 
cultivated in deaf children to the point 
where they reacted to thought by its means 
rather than by a twitching of the fingers 
was one of Miss Yale’s achievements. 
All of these fundamental principles were 
applied to the deaf child, however, by 
means of special method used in greater 
or less degree. 

, The difference between looking upon 
only one side of the shield and surveying 
it as a whole occurs at this point: there 
should be a steady tapering in the neces 
sity for use of special method with the 
intelligent deaf child, until he reaches a 
point where it ceases and he can go for 


ward with normal boys and girls. This | 


was Miss Yale’s purpose and achieve 
ment, as it has been of other educator 
of deaf children who held such a goal 
clearly in mind. 

The teacher of the deaf who familiar 
izes herself with the problems of the 
teacher of normal children becomes awale 
of the close parallel that exists betwee 
these two types of children in variots 
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stages of their development. Not only 
do we find, as Miss Quinn remarks, much 
in the outline of first year public school 
work that is applicable to the deaf child, 
but we discover that his ability to grasp 
and to express relational ideas develops 
on parallel lines; that the language chaos 
of the intermediate grades is paralleled 
in fact if not in degree; and so on. The 
chief difference, as Miss Quinn points 
out, lies in the delayed acquisition of 
English by the deaf child, which retards 
his passing through the various normal 
stages of child development. Unless the 
teacher by special method has a compre- 
hensive and practical understanding of 
child psychology, there is always danger 
that in her hands a stage of development 
may seem and may become a _ finality 
because the child has not been led 
through it. 

Definitions having received a consider- 
able amount of attention, I believe most 
of us will agree that 

“East is east and West is west 

And never the twain shall meet” 
is not true in regard to the education of 
deaf and of normal persons except in 
the matters of actual hearing and some 
of the details of living—unless other fac- 
tors than deafness are at work. As a 
matter of fact, the intent of the outstand- 
ing educators of deaf children is that 
the twain shall meet eventually. 





Kibitzing Among the Hard of Hearing 
(Continued from page 358) 

I have learned about the psychology of 

the hard of hearing and their happy, 

friendly, social intercourse with one an- 

other. I shall always feel grateful for 


| the fact that I was finally able to master 


the feeling that had kept me for so long 
on the outside. Regardless of one’s age, 
regardless of whether one is partially or 
totally deafened, one should find much of 
interest in this splendid work of laying 
claim to an undeveloped talent. For it 
scarcely less than that, this ability to 
tead lips, and, moreover, it is a talent we 
did not know we possessed. 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH 


Voice Scientist of New York City 


cAnnounces 
SIX WEEKS OF CLASSES 
BEGINNING JUNE 25, 1934 


for 


THE ADULT 
HARD OF HEARING 


Retention of Normal Voice Quality 
in the Hard of Hearing 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
. 


This is the same course as that given by 
Mr. Smith last summer at the University 
of Chicago and repeated in Chicago this 
past winter under the sponsorship of the 
Chicago League for the Hard of Hearing. 
Classes will be held in Milwaukee. Spend 
your vacation profitably on beautiful Lake 
Michigan. Address inquiries to 


Secretary to Sherman K. Smith 
11 West 42nd St., New York City 


. 
Mr. Smith will also give two courses 
FOR TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 


“Techniques in the Use of Modern 
Hearing Aids” 
and 
“Fundamentals of Voice Production in 
the Deaf and Hard of Hearing” 
at 
Milwaukee State Teachers College 


Courses carry two credits each. 


> 


Inquiries relative to these teachers’ courses 

should be addressed to Mrs. Stella Stillson 

Slaughter, Division of Education of Exception- 

al Children, Milwaukee State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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CAPITAL TRANSIT 
COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
+ 


Educational and Historical 
Motor Coach Tours 


SIGHTSEEING 
DELUXE SERVICE 


+ 
1416 F St, N. W. 
Telephone, NAtional 1075 


Write or phone for information 
and rates 














THE NEW 
Featherlite Gem 





Fits Snugly and 
Comfortably in the Ear 


Reasonably Priced 


CALL FOR FREE TEST OR WRITE 
FOR OUR NEW BOOKLET, “AO.” 


NOTICE TO ALL GEM USERS 


For Best results and economy use only = Bat- 
teries with the name “Gem” stamped in wax. 


Gem Ear Phone Co., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. WIsconsin 7-4428 
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The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 344) 


forms. The salutation, of course, varies 
with the degree of intimacy. Deaf childrep 
have to be taught this. The closing, too, 
gives them trouble. They often want to 
write, “From Jerry,” or “Your loving son,” 
when they are daughters. Relationships 
require a good deal of teaching. No pune. 
tuation mark should follow the signature, 
The address on the envelope should be 
written very carefully, with no punctua 
tion, except a period after an abbreviation, 
Of course, if you let your pupils write the 
name of the city and the name of the state 
on the same line, a comma should separate 
them. We prefer them on different lines, 
but this is up to you. Either is correct, 
It’s a good thing to teach the pupils to 
write the return address in the upper left 
hand corner of the envelope. And here's 
a word of warning. Any letter that comes 
back to be re-addressed and re-stamped is 
always teacher’s fault. You're there to see 
that the envelopes are addressed properly. 





Physical Education Has an Added 
Value 


(Continued from page 336) 


and blind children that they try combin- 
ing the groups in dancing. I exper: 
mented in the case of both aesthetic and 
tap dancing, teaching the classes seps 
rately at first and then bringing them 
together. The blind, hearing the music, 
set the time for the deaf, whose steps 
were more vivid. Each group helped 
the other. 





Getting Results in Hearing Tests 
(Continued from page 361) 


understood all that was said. He became 
interested in school, dismissed his thier 
ing chum, and was no longer a problem 
case. 

Saving this one boy from a life of crime 
was worth a thousand times the initial cost 
of the audiometer. 
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Eugenics and Deafmutism 
(Continued from page 329) 

through extensive statistical investiga- 
tions that among 40,000-45,000 deaf- 
mute persons there may be from twenty 
to thirty per cent hereditary cases 
(10,000 to 13,000 persons). Twelve 
to fifteen per cent of cases of deafmutism 
occur in combination with other serious 
disturbances. We must try to act from 
the standpoint of a eugenic physician, to 
bring the welfare of the deafmute into 
agreement with the common welfare of 
our nation. The above mentioned 10,000 
to 13,000 hereditary deafmutes are not 
the only persons with whom eugenics 
has to deal (they received their disease 
factors from both parents). We can cal- 
culate from this number the number of 
the apparently healthy persons, who are 
heterozygous and may be carriers. At 
least 2.55 per cent are carriers, and trans- 
mit the handicap every time they inter- 
breed. Mentally inferior and _ feeble- 
minded persons have more progeny than 
the healthy average has. Sterilization is 
the only means of hindering this. 

Seventy-two per cent of all deafmutes 
marry among themselves. Due to the 
improvement in transportation facilities 
and the improved education of deafmutes, 
they will soon marry exclusively among 
themselves. We must not allow this 
burdening of our people with handi- 
capped stock to continue. Enlightenment 
in eugenics and the question of heredity 
is therefore necessary. Such enlight- 
enment might be given in the upper 
classes of the elementary school, in con- 
tinuation classes for deafmutes, or 
through lectures in deafmute associations, 
where a great interest in the question of 
heredity is taken. 

In Saxony an office has been opened 
Which gives advice in questions of mar- 
tiage under the direction of Professor 
Fetscher of Dresden. Between February, 
1930, and November, 1932, it was con- 
sulted by thirty-one persons, eight of 
whom have undergone sterilization. Of 
course a decision can be taken only if 
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Now— 
The Originators of the 


TINY TIM AUDIPHONE 


Announce their 


NEW “AUDI-BONE” 


Conduction Models 
Amplified or Simplified 
Available also with the 

TINY TIM EARPIECE 
MODERATELY PRICED 
Call for Free Test or Write for Booklet V 
+ 


GENERAL AUDIPHONE COMPANY 


LINCOLN BUILDING 
60 E. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


All General Audiphone Models are made in 
the U. S. A. 

















Reinhardt School 





for Deaf 
Children, 


Ine. 


Betty 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 


Address 


vantages. 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 
The Spruces 
a 


Kensington, Maryland 
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When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of:— 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 


2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 


3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through. 


out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 

Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 


’Buses and Trams. 
A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 
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the circumstances of each are thoroughly 
investigated by specialists trained both 
in medicine and in eugenics. 

The plan of installing advisory offices 
in schools for the deaf can be realized 
only if there is a physician available 
who is trained in eugenics. Such a 
school should classify in a card catalogue 
all deafmute cases in order to determine 
those which are hereditary. This would 
render a good service to eugenics. 

Naturally sterilization is an attack on 
the personal freedom of the deafmute, 
It must be remembered, however, that 
he is given special educational training 
which makes it possible for him to en- 
joy his own home and the benefits of 
civilization. 

The German teachers of the deaf are 
fully convinced of the value of the new 
law. It stands to reason that it will 
take effect only gradually and to a lim- 
ited extent. The total stock of deaf- 
mutes will diminish very slowly, and 
the expected reduction in the expense of 
the education of the deaf will not be 
noticeable for a long time. 





A Practical Dream 
(Continued from page 350) 

After a short time, the Progresso 
League found that it was taking in a 
snrall profit over and above all its build- 
ing expenses. As a result, the dues were 
reduced to a small extent. More enter- 
tainments without the money-making fea- 
ture aided materially in increasing the 
membership, and kept attendance at a 
high percentage. The finance committee 


was able to set aside a certain sum each ' 


month as a reserve for emergencies, re 
pairs to the building, and depreciation. 
The League’s ability to give employment 
—both directly and indirectly—through 
the stores and offices, as well as to a 
janitor and watchman, and to a perma- 
nent executive secretary, was a_ note 
worthy achievement. The executive secre- 
tary found placement of unemployed 
deafened persons elsewhere much easier 
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when she was able to offer as examples 
the highly successful group of business- 
men and workers right in the League’s 
own building. 

A dream, yes. But won’t some League 
for the Hard of Hearing make it real 
some day? 





Home and School 

(Continued from page 347) 
Fisher Body Craftsmans Guild, Detroit, 
Michigan, while presumably but incon- 
spicuously a trade organ, represents some 
750,000 Guild members in the United 
States and Canada, in addition to par- 
ents, manual arts teachers, educators, 
Scout leaders, and others. 

The magazine made its appearance in 
April with a cover showing the insignia 
of various old-time guilds and with an 
interesting and well illustrated leading 
article, the first of a series dealing with 
the influence of transportation on civili- 
zation, by Archibald L. Bouton, of New 
York University. There are also tech- 
nical articles on craftsmanship and an- 
nouncements concerning the current coach 
building competition in which substantial 
scholarship awards will be made to the 
boys constructing the best coaches. 

The teacher of the social sciences as 
well as the manual training instructor 
and boys interested in handicrafts will 
find the magazine useful. 





Exhibition by Deaf Artists 

An exhibition of fine and applied arts 
by deaf artists will be held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, July 21- 
August 11, 1934, in conjunction with the 
seventeenth triennial convention of the 
National Association of the Deaf. The 
chairman of the committee in charge is 
Miss Eleanor Sherman, 40 West 67th St., 
New York, assisted by Marcus L. Kenner 
and Edwin W. Nies. The circular an- 
nouncing the exhibit states, “By deaf ar- 
tists is meant men and women who became 
deaf before they studied art, whether in 
childhood or as adults.” 
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Case Schools of Lip Reading 
of Southern California 
LUCY ELLA CASE HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 
Summer Normal Courses 
1. Early in June. 
2. July 25-Sept. 1. 


Hotel. Green, 71 South Ray d, Pasad Calif. 








WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER 
Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 
Private Lessons, Small Group Classes, Practice Classes 
2115 P STREET N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Telephone, North 4007 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


School of Speech Reading—Kinzie Method 
Normal Graduate New England School of 
Speech Reading 
Private Lessons Graded Classes 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, Apt. 108, Washington, D. C. 


Practice Groups 





LOUISE WIMSATT 
Teacher of Lip Reading 
Kinzie and Muller-Walle Methods 


1523 Twenty-second Street, 
Washington, D. C. 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 


PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESEB, Associate 
1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





DES MOINES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


ELIZABETH ISABEL RANKIN 


Private Lessons—Small Classes—Practice 
Classes—Vocational Guidance 


504 POLK BUILDING DES MOINES, IOWA 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Twentieth Year, 1933-34 


Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified 
Applicants 








Minneapolis School of Lip Reading 
443 Andrus Building 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Miss Ida P. Lindquist, B. A., Principal 


Private Lessons Practice Classes 
Nitchie Method 
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SUMMER COURSES 


At Burlington-on-Lake-Champlain 
Vermont 


Private Lessons in Speech Reading, by the 
Most Up-to-Date Method 


ANNA L. STAPLES 
Training Course for Teachers of Hard of 
Hearing Children 
ENA G. MACNUTT 
For further information, address 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
READING 


175 Dartmouth Street Boston, Mass. 





ARE YOU IN NEED OF NEW 
IDEAS FOR PRACTICE CLASSES? 


Fill Your Notebook in Our Special Teachers’ 
Courses 
Summer Session, July 5-August 26 
Private and Group Lessons 
in Lip Reading 
The Nitchie School of Lip Reading, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue New York City 


Practice 
Classes 





NEW HAMPSHIRE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
NASHUA MANCHESTER CONCORD 
MARY G. HEARTY 
29 Temple St. Nashua, N. H. 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
Offers 
A Course in Art Appreciation and Adapta- 
tion of Material 
JULY 2—AUGUST 10 
Detailed Information on Request 
324 EAST 41ST ST., NEW YORK CITY 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, Seay 3 ww and MULLER-WALLE 


Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 


Private Instruction 








Miss McCaughrin’s School of Speech 
Reading 

918 Henderson St., Apt. 1 Columbia, S.C. 

Private Instruction Practice Classes 

Normal Courses for Teachers of Adults and Children 

The School is interested in helping to establish the 


work for the deafened wherever there are 
groups ready for it. 
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Reading in the Primary Grades 
(Continued from page 339) 

made by the children, pasted around the 
margin. The children read and reread 
these with the keenest interest. 

Conversational Charts. These are stories 
written in normal conversational style, 
which the children read, then act out. This 
has also been an inducement toward better 
speech and these expressions have “carried 
over” into the journals written by the 
children. These stories vary, describing 
such experiences as going to a_ party; 
buying things for mother at the store; 
playing house; talking to a friend on 
the street; greeting visitors in the class- 
room, etc. 

The following is an example: 


IcE CREAM FOR SUPPER 

One Friday Helen went home with her 
father. She ran to her mother and kissed 
her. 

Her mother said, “I’m very glad to see 
you.” 

Helen said, “I’m very happy to see you, 
too.” 

Her mother said, “I’m going to a store.” 

Helen said, “May I go with you?” 

Her mother said, “All right. Put on 
your warm coat. It’s very cold.” 

Helen said, “What are you going to 
buy?” 

Her mother said, “Some things for sup- 
pen. What would you like, Helen?” 

Helen said, “Oh, mother, may I have 
some ice cream?” 

Her mother said, “Of course. I want 
some, too, and your father will like it.” 

They bought the things. Then they went 
home. Helen helped her mother get supper. 





A New Library Acquisition 

Among the foreign publications recent- 
ly received by the Volta Bureau library, 
is a pamphlet entitled “A History of the 
Evolution and Development of the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf,’ by Cerny Vojtech, 
of Plzn, Czechoslovakia. Mr. Vojtech 
contributed an article to the Votta RE 
view in July, 1933. 
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The Deaf Child’s Contact with 
Hearing Children 


(Continued from page 327) 


language work: the five slate and other 
systems of diagramming; sentence work; 
question forms; the arrangement of words 
in columns of nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
etc. A great deal of natural language is 
gleaned by the child merely through 
taking part in the regular class work. 


Someone has said that if we want the 
deaf child to read we must expose him 
to reading. I should like to paraphrase 
this statement and affirm that if we want 
him to be normal, we must expose him to 
normality. He must play and work with 
normally hearing children if he himself 
is to think and act in any degree like 
these children. We cannot teach him 
these abilities. 


A significant incident occurred here re- 
cently. Our third grade teacher sent for 
me, and when I entered her classroom 
she explained that she was giving rapid 
arithmetic drill, orally, to the children 
in pairs. The drill was in the tables, as 
far as the children had then progressed. 
She called on one of her hearing chil- 
dren—the quickest in the room, she told 
me—to pair with one of my little deaf 
boys. And the deaf child answered first 
—and correctly—every time. 

And still we wonder if our deaf, chil- 
dren can compete with hearing children 
of the same age! 





A New Contributing Editor 


(Continued from page 328) 


that the 
deafness. 
American teachers will no doubt differ 
with some of the views held by their 
German colleagues (the Votta Review 
will gladly publish expressions of opin- 
ion on this subject), but it is comforting 
to know that the differences are not so 
great as has been indicated.—EbiITor. 


descendants will suffer from 
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Announcing 


TRIM EXCELLOPHONE 





PRICE $32.50 


A small pocket Hearing Aid of high quality 
at a low price. Uses standard flashlight bat- 
teries that may be purchased anywhere. 
Write for full information. 
Distributors Wanted 


TRIMM RADIO 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1528-38 Armitage Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 





Michigan State 
Normal College 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


Summer Term—June 25-August 3, 1934 
The Department of Special Education offers an in- 


8 : adults and an 
introduction to the YPSI ILANTI AD APTATION OF 
Ht Bi METHOD OF TEACHING SPEECH- 

DING for experienced teachers of the subject. 
ane bulletin and special information on request. 
Regular Fall, Winter, Spring Terms. 
Students come from other states as well as from all 
parts of Michigan. 





MRS. HOWELL WASHINGTON 
School of Lip Reading 
MRS. THEO. KOENIG, Assistant 
Private Lessons Class Lessons 
207 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Address communications to Mrs, Theo, Koenig 








SEATTLE, WASH. 3114 PLUM ST. 
The 
McKERRAL SCHOOL of LIP-READING 
Mrs, Lena McKerral, Principal 


INDIVIDUAL LESSONS SMALL CLASSES 
Muller-Walle Branch Normal Training School 
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EUROPEAN TRIP FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 

SAILING FROM NEW YORK, JUNE 30 

Visit London, Paris, Cologne, Milan, Switzer- 

land, Venice and the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau. 
MRS. CHARLES F. WARNER 
28 Carteret Street, Upper Montclair, N. J. 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 


1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





WHEN YOU ARE IN BOSTON 
A Cordial Welcome Awaits You at 


THE SPEECH-READERS’ 
GUILD OF BOSTON, Inc. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





THE DETROIT LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


263 East Alexandria 


A Social Center for the Adult Deafened 
Lip reading Monday and Friday evenings, 
and Wednesday afternoon. Voice training 

Wednesday afternoon. 





THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Ine. 
A Social Center for the Deafened Adult 
Rooms open 9 to 12 and 1 to 5 daily except Sunday 
Saturday 9 to 12 
MRS. EDITH M. FARRAND, Executive Secretary 


THE PLAZA 


Corner Kenwood Parkway and Hennepin Avenue 





THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 


74-76 Methodist Building, 524 Penn Avenue 


A Community Center for the Hard of Hearing. 
Private and Class Instruction in Lip Reading for 
Adults and Children. 


EMMA B. KESSLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 








WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 
1116 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 


Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 











The Volta Review 


North Carolina News Bulletin 


The Weekly News is a little four page 
folder published each week for the bene. 
fit of the pupils at the North Carolina 
School. It is made up of current news 
items of universal interest, retold ip 
simple language that pupils in the inter. 
mediate grades can understand. The 
articles deal with such matters as “News 
from Antarctica,” “Our Fisherman Presj- 
dent,” the Shakespeare centennial, Rob- 
ert Peary, the Mothers Day Stamp. On 
the last page of the folder are questions 
or elliptic sentences dealing with the 
news covered. 





Employment Survey in Michigan 
(Continued from page 354) 
tered?” I inquired. “Because of my 
impaired hearing.” Then she added, 
“Oh, I did not want to tell you that. 
I am so ashamed of it, and that is why 
I do not register.” 

She answered the questionnaire, and 
thanked me for the matters | had made 
clear to her, 

I know that many who are afflicted 
with a feeling of shame try to change 
their outlook when they find that others 
have felt the same way and have worked 
out of it. I tried to find out why they 
were ashamed. Some said it was be 
catse, when they made a blunder through 
not having understood correctly, people 
laughed at them and made fun of them. 
Others were ashamed because they felt 
that impaired hearing was a_ blight. 
Some said they were just sensitive about 
it. 

I told them I had learned that when 
I had made an amusing blunder the best 
way was to laugh myself; that I could 
really see the funny side and actually 
had to laugh. I also told them of cases 
I had run across of persons who had 
overcome this feeling of shame and were 
much happier. 

I found that many hard of hearing 
persons do not want any advice or help. 
One woman told me she would not 
think of joining an organization for the 
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hard of hearing—that she was satisfied 
to stay at home and mind her own 
business. 

Others who had fought their way out 
of this slough of misery were proud of 
their accomplishment and really had a 
cheerful outlook. One woman said, “Why 
should I stay at home and mope and feel 
that everything is against me? I did at 
first, but I soon found that I was only 
causing myself unhappiness. Now I go 
out with my husband. My friends are 
all very nice about talking so that I can 
understand them, and I get along just 
fine.” 

Good Results of the Survey 

I met some very delightful people dur- 
ing the survey, and hope that I may 
keep in touch with them. Some have 
been coming to the League, and a few 
have joined. 

One of the outstanding results of the 
survey is the receipt of many letters of 
application for vocational training. These 
come mostly from those who know 
nothing of the work which is being 
carried on for the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing, but who have been inspired by the 
survey to try to rehabilitate themselves 
and find a way to earn a living. Some, 
however, have sought the League to study 
lip reading and get in touch with other 
hard of hearing persons. 

A superintendent of public schools in 
Michigan has been inspired to test the 
hearing of the school children in his 
city. He also wishes to assist in forming 
an adult lip reading class and a league. 

All in all I feel that the survey has 
resulted in much good for the work 
which is being carried on by the Volta 
Bureau, the Federation, and the leagues 
for the hard of hearing. Much publicity 
has been secured. The hearing public 
has been given a broader view of the 
activities being carried on for the benefit 
of these handicapped by hearing impair- 
ment. The hard of hearing themselves 
have been in many _ instances inspired 
to make a fresh effort to secure the hap- 
Piness they thought had been lost to them. 
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RADIOEAR DELUXE 


“THE ACOUSTICALLY BALANCED 
HEARING AID” 


with 
IMPROVED. .:36Ni ConpuctION 
Write for the folde-—“NO MIRACLES . . . but 


a more ingenious use of known scientific principles.” 
It explains the details of the two DE LUXE models 
which represent an important addition to the al- 
og complete line of wearable Radioear hearing 
aids. 

The DE LUXE Radioears are truly small and 
can be worn conveniently and comfortably. The 
greater your experience has been with wearable 
hearing aids, the greater will be your appreciation 
of the unusual features that have been built into 
these more effective hearing aids. 


Manufactured, Laboratory Tested and Guaranteed by 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


Department V 
306 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 








OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BOOKS I and II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 


Revised Copy, Out in June. 


Beok II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, including postage 


Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 
904 Lexington Avenue New York City 
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TIMELY TOPICS 


Augustus C. Knight, Editor 
$10 A YEAR 
A Few Copies of the 1934 Issue 
Available at $8 


Address all orders to 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
(Second Edition) 
By EDITH FITZGERALD 


Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 


THE McCLURE CO., Ine. Staunton, Va. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 





Children love the Riddles and Games in 


STEPPING STONES TO 
SPEECH READING 
BY BRUCE AND PAXSON 
Order from 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 
PRICE, $2.10 


LULA M. BRUCE 








WANT COLUMN 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising ag the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





ORAL TEACHER, sixteen years’ experience, de- 
sires position for 1934-35. Primary work preferred. 
Address G.E., Volta Bureau. 





EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER, holding Asso- 
ciation Standard Certificate, wants position for 1934. 
Address §.P., Volta Bureau. 





ARE YOU COMING TO CHICAGO THIS SUMMER? 

, airy rooms, pleasantly located near lake shore, 
within easy distance of fair grounds. Mrs. B. H. 
Proteau, 825 Diversey Parkway, Chicago. 





ORAL TEACHER, B.A., wishes position for next 
session. by oe grades or college preparatory om 
ferred. Has had valuable experience in public sc ool 
work and has taught the deaf. Address Box 3, 
Volta Bureau. 





EXPERIENCED TEACHER wants position for the 
summer. Tutor or companion to hard of hearing child 
or children. New York State preferred. Address 
A. C. Volta Bureau. 





WANTED: Position as companion or teacher. Col- 
lege graduate. Age, 40; hearing 600%. Experience: 


high school teacher, lip-reading instructor (Muller- 
Walle), camp supervisor. Can drive car. 
Box 92, Volta Bureau. 


Address 
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Selected by A. H. Damon 


Smells are surer than sounds or sights 
To make your heart-strings crack. 
—Kipling. 


I wish it were possible for every child 
to spend its first ten years close to the 
soil. The town child has no roots. He 
has quick brains, sharp movements, keen 
understanding of man, but he is an up 
finished product. To have no country 
back-ground to your memories is equal 
to having no education. 


—Thomas Burke. 


What we want most to give our chil- 
dren is the capacity to love. 


—Anna W. M. Wolf. 


As a neglected garden is soon invaded 
by weeds, so love carelessly guarded 
is quickly submerged by unkind feelings. 

—André Maurois. 


Tiny Tessie’s patriotism seems to have 
taken on a slightly partisan tinge. She 
tells us this is due to the fact that the 
teacher has just taught her to say: “I 
pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States and the Republican, Rich 
ard Sands.” 

—George Ryan. 


After stumbling around looking for 
contentment for years, I suddenly learned 
that you cannot find it by hunting fr 
riously for it. Happiness sneaks i 
through a door you didn’t know you 
left open. 

—John Barrymore. 


When all think alike, no one thinks 
very much. 
—Walter Lippmann. 











